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EXPLANATORY 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
Central Theological Seminary in May 1919, it was decided 
that papers on the lives of deceased professors be prepared 
by various persons, and read before the Theological Confer- 
ence in connection with the annual Commencement. Pur- 
suant to this action, the Rev. James I. Good, D. D., during 
Commencement Week in 1920, read a paper on the Rev. 
Emanuel V. Gerhart, D.D., President of the Heidelberg 
Theological Seminary in 1851-1855; and one on the Rev. 
Moses Kieffer, D. D., President in 1855-1867, at the 1921 
Theological Conference of the Seminary. Both of these 
papers were subsequently published in pamphlet form. 

By request of the Alumni Association, the writer pre- 
pared a sketch of the Life and Labors of the Rev. Jeremiah 
H. Good, D.D., President of the Heidelberg Theological 
Seminary in 1868-1888. The material at command grew to 
such an extent that only a brief abstract was read at the 
Theological Conference in the Central Reformed Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, May 1923. By resolution of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Seminary, or, more accurately, of the audience 
present at the Conference, the complete sketch was ordered 
to be printed, presumably in pamphlet form. It is accord- 
ingly published for distribution among the Alumni and 
friends of the Central Theological Seminary as a brief sum- 
mary of the life, labors and achievements of a man who had 
no little share in shaping the theological view-point of the 
Heidelberg and the Ursinus (now the Central) Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the United States. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to all who 
have in any way responded to his request for data and 
reminiscences. A. &. Z. 

Dayton, Ohio, May, 1923. 


P.S. Owing to circumstances over which the writer had 
no control, the appearance of the present work has been 
greatly delayed; it is now published as a contribution to the 
celebration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Seminary. A few verbal changes have been 
made. A S Z 

Dayton, Ohio, July, 1925. re here 








REV. JEREMIAH H. GOOD, D. D. 


THE LIFE AND LABORS OF THE 
REV. JEREMIAH HAAK GOOD, D. D. 


Recently an American biographer of international repute 
(W. R. Thayer) concluded a series of lectures with the re- 
_ mark that the current passion for biographical dissection is 
justified in many ways, but chiefly by the fact that it 
emphasizes the side-lights of character, viewing man from 
within out, rather than the converse. Just as Boswell’s 
account of Dr. Samuel . Johnson’ Ss grumbling about the 
Scotch weather gives us as-deep an insight: into his char- 
- acter as the statement that he was a-gréat lexicographer, 
so it is possible to show that.Dr. Good’s playing with a big 
key in the classroom or building. his unique octagon house 
on strictly mathematical lines, is as striking a mark of his 
character as the statement that he was a great teacher and 
theologian. 


Though more or less complete sketches of the life of the 
Rev. Jeremiah H. Good, D. D., appeared shortly after his 
death and at intervals from time to time, it is fitting that 
the scattered material relating to the labors of this faithful 
servant of God as pastor, editor, and profsssor of mathe- 
matics and subsequently of theology, should be embsdied 
in a form available for the future historian of the Heidel- 
berg (now the Central) Theological Seminary of the Ke- 
formed Church in the United States. The present paper, 
while not treating the subject exhaustively, presents, it is 
hoped, the outstanding achievements of this eminent writer 


and educator. 
Vv 
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I. EARLY YEARS; COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Jeremiah Haak Good was born in the town of Rehrersburg 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, November 22, 1822. His par- 
ents were the Hon. Philip Augustus and Elizabeth (Haak) 
Good, to whom were born eleven children, Jeremiah being 
the eighth in the order of birth. Philip Good died in 18382, 
aged forty-eight years, and Mrs. Good in 1848 at the age of 
sixty-three years. When but a lad, Jeremiah was left an 
orphan and found a home with a paternal uncle Joseph, who 
resided in the environs of Reading and was in comfortable 
circumstances.! Noticing the high order of intellect of his 
nephew and pleased with the progress which he made in the 
common branches, the foster-father decided to send him to 
college. Accordingly, having taken a course in the Mer- 


1From a letter of the Rev. Dr. James I. Good we quote as follows: 
“The Good family originated in Switzerland. They removed in the 
seventeenth century to Zweibruecken in South-western Germany. 
In the eighteenth century my ancestor, Jacob Good, at the age of 
about eighteen came to this country about 1765. He was educated 
‘there by a pious Quaker near Philadelphia and then became a 
school-master and organist successively in three Reformed Churches, 
Ephrata, Schaefferstown, Lebanon county and the Bern churches. 
He frequently held religious services when the minister was absent. 
The Synod was about to ordain him, when he died in middle life.’’ 
From a valuable life of Dr. J. H. Good, by the Rev. John B. Rust, 
Ph. D., D. D., preserved in manuscript in the library of the Central 
Theological Seminary, we take the following: ‘‘His [Jacob Good’s] 
son Philip A. Good was elected to the State Legislature and filled 
~ other offices. He married Elizabeth Haak, a union blessed with 
eleven children, among them William A., a teacher and clergyman 
in the Reformed Church, the first Superintendent of Schools in 
Berks county, Master of Arts from Marshall College and the father 
of the Rev. James I. Good, D.D., LL.D., Reuben, one of the 
founders of Heidelberg College, born July 8, 1818, a graduate of 
Marshall College, a teacher of the Natural Sciences for many years 
in Heidelberg College, died May 31, 1903, aged eighty-four years, 
’ ten months and twenty days; and Jeremiah H. practically with the 
aid of his brother Reuben, the founder of Heidelberg College.’ 
As we shall have occasion to cite data from other of Dr. Rust’s 
writings, we designate the above MS simply as Good-Rust MS. ; 
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cersburg Preparatory School, and not having quite reached 
the age of sixteen years, he in the fall of 1838 entered the 
Freshman Class of Marshall College, at Mercersburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pursuing the so-called classical course consisting largely 
of Latin, Greek, history, and mathematics and regarded in 
those days as the foundation of all true culture, he at the 
end of four years graduated as the “honor man” in a class 
of nine young men, none of them of inferior ability. The 
faculty awarded him the valedictory address, the highest . 
class honor. 


In the fall of 1842, by action of the Board of Trustees of 
his Alma Mater, he became sub-Rector of the Mercersburg 
Academy and one year later the Rector, a position held until 
the elose of the collegiate year in 1846. While engaged in 
teaching in the Academy, he pursued a course in theology 
in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church lo- 
- eated at that time in Mercersburg, and enjoyed the privilege 
of sitting under the instruction of the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Nevin, founder of the Mercersburg School of Theology and 
of the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, the famous Church Historian. 
He graduated in 1846, and was in the same year licensed 
and ordained to the office of the Christian ministry by the 
Mercersburg Classis. 


II. His WoRK AS PASTOR AND EDITOR 


The choice of his future field of labor was determined 
largely by the advice of one of his teachers, Dr. Schaff, who 
on a tour of inspection in Ohio and adjacent States found 
that the Reformed Church was greatly in need of ministers. 
He urged the gifted young man to accept a call to a charge 
- in Ohio.2 As the career of a minister in what was then 


2*About this time Henry H. Giesy and Samuel H. Giesy, two sons 
of Mr. John U. Giesy and Mary Magdalene Giesy, nee Hensel, resi- 
dents of Lancaster, Ohio, became students in Marshall College. 
When Dr. Schaff learned through them that their father had emi- 
grated to America from Basil, Switzerland, he decided to make a 
journey to Lancaster, Ohio, to visit his country-man. Through that 
visit he became impressed with the fact that the Reformed Church 
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known as the West involved many trials and hardships and 
no little self-denial in every way, it required heroic faith 
and moral courage to undertake a pastorate in Ohio rather 
than in some well-established and prosperous charge in 
Pennsylvania. But with a high sense of duty and possibly 
with a dream of a wider field of usefulness he decided to 
follow the suggestion of his teacher and become a mission- 
ary in Ohio. In the fall of 1846 he was installed as pastor 
of the Reformed Church in Lancaster and at once attracted 
attention by his thoughtful and practical sermons, his 
scholarly and literary attainments, and his interest in the 
educational affairs of the city. 


Discovering that the common schools of his time had not 
reached a very high degree of efficiency, and convinced that 
intelligent citizenship must be based on a liberal and Chris- 
tian education of the youth, he soon after his arrival in 
Lancaster founded an Academy and was generously sup- 
ported by prominent citizens. His thorough scholarship, 
literary tastes and experiences in teaching fitted him ad- 
mirably for the task. As says the Rev. Dr. L. H. Kefauver: 
‘He was also inspired with the hope that this humble begin- 
ning might develop into a college, and instead of being a 
benefit for the youths of Lancaster only, it might become 
a literary fountain at which the youths of the whole Re- 
formed Church in the West and others might slake their 
thirst for knowledge” (Funeral Discourse). 


in the United States needed a college in Ohio. Dr. John W. Nevin, 
his associate in the College and Seminary, was conservative and 
cautious in relation to educational extension work; but Dr. Schaff 
possessed a more buoyant spirit and believed hopefully in the vision 
of the future. His journey into Ohio had broadened his outlook 
in a practical way and hence he began to interest himself actively 
in the establishment of an educational institution further west, in 
the State of Ohio, in connection with, and for the more efficient 
prosecution of, Home Missionary work in the Western States. 
Among all the students in Marshall College at that time, the Good 
brothers, Reuben and Jeremiah, were looked upon by Dr. Schaff as 
the most competent and the best equipped for that educational mig- 
aion.” (Good-Rust MS). 
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About this time he sought a life-companion and found 
one in the person of Miss Susan Hubbard Root, of Gran- 
ville, Ohio, with whom he entered into the honorable estate 
of matrimony on December 23, 1846.3 As the fruit of this 
union, one son, John Chrysostom, was born to them, June 
20, 1849, who was graduated from Heidelberg College in 


1868 and from the Charity Medical Hospital, Cleveland, in 
1870.4 


3The mother of Mrs. Good was a Bushnell by birth, a relative of 
the late Governor Asa Bushnell of Ohio and a distant relative of 
Noah Webster. Susan Good in youth probably attended the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Seminary in Granville and was a highly cultured 
woman, prominent in the social and literary circles of Tiffin. Dur- 
ing the period from 1879 to 1888 while the writer of these lines 
was a member of the Heidelberg College Faculty, Mrs. Good more 
than held her own in the scientific and religious discussions that 
frequently enlivened the social functions of the college and the 
-.seminary. ‘‘Very few persons at this late day know that Mrs. Good 
possessed poetic ability of a rather high order. She wrote a great 
many very musical and charming poems for her own delectation 
and for the enjoyment of her more intimate friends’ (J. B. R.) 
Though a member of the First Reformed Church, Tiffin, she fre- 
quently, owing doubtless to her early associations, attended the ser- 
vices of the Episcopal Church, often walking with her husband to 
the corner of that church where he parted from her to go to his 
appointment at the Second Reformed Church (German). As she 
did not understand German, no one took offence. She was in fact 
a woman of marked personality, combining kindliness of heart and 
a suggestion of hauteur, characteristics frequently misunderstood 
by those not knowing her intimately. She outlived her husband a 
number of years, from 1888 to 1905. 


4Not caring to practice medicine, he conducted a drug store in 
Massillon, Ohio, and afterward in Cleveland, where with his wife 
“he also opened an art-store. Some years after the death of his 
father he removed to Tiffin to care for his mother. He was a well- 
informed man and a genial companion. He died in 1907 at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-eight years. The writer met him 
frequently and was entrusted by him with the unpublished literary 
remains of his father, consisting of his translation of Ebrard’s 
Dogmatics, Notes on Ursinus’ Commentary, and some special lec- 
tures. 
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III. FOUNDER OF THE WESTERN MISSIONARY, NOW THE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


Though the Ohio Synod was organized as far back as 
1824, up to the period under consideration there had been 
no Church paper or official organ of the Synod. There was 
need of some medium to publish congregational and denom- 
inational news, emphasize the doctrines and customs of the 
Reformed Church, counteract dangerous tendencies and 
unify the various denominational activities. While the 
Synod had a considerable number of prominent and capable 
ministers, the subject of this sketch, then only twenty-five 
years of age, was the man who first championed the project | 
of a Synodical newspaper and by forceful appeals at the 
1847 Synod secured the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the advisability of establishing a Church period- 
ical. A committee of seven with Rev. J. H. Good as chair- 
man reported favorably, and the Synod decided to take 
measures to establish a weekly or semi-weekly periodical 
and sent the question down to the Classes for discussion 
and a report to the next Synod. The various Classes took 
favorable action, with the exception of Westmoreland, and 
so the 1848 Synod established the Western Missionary, ap- 
pointed the Rev. J. H. Good editor, and designated Colum- 
bus as the place of publication. 


From the editor’s report to the 1849 Synod, it appears 
that immediately after the adjournment of the 1848 Synod, 
he hastened to Columbus to issue the first number, of which 
a large edition was struck off. One can form some idea of 
the amount of work required of him, when it is stated that, 
though the first issue contained good and timely articles by 
others, the chief articles, sounding the key-note, were by 
the editor. He spent the months of October, November and 
December, in visiting different parts of the Church, espec- 
ially Tiffin and Dayton, in the interest of the new paper 
and secured up to September 1849, eight hundred subscrib- 
ers, which increased to 1500 within the next six months. 
Working hard and faithfully, the editor had the satisfaction 
of placing the project on a safe footing, 
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That the list of subscribers did not reach the expected 
eighteen hundred, was due, according to the report to the 
1849 Synod, to several things: ‘First, the brethren of the 
Westmoreland, our strongest Classis, aided but little in the 
enterprise. In the second place, the Eastern Synod gener- 
ally, did not manifest that interest in the paper, which their 
delegates felt themselves authorized to assure us they 
would; in the third place, the failure to make it a weekly 
' paper deterred some persons from subscribing.” If one reads 
between the lines of the meager printed records and draws 
on oral tradition, it is evident that the Westmoreland 
Classis, even while a member of the Ohio Synod, leaned 
considerably toward the Eastern Synod and was not dis- 
posed to give the Ohio Synod too much leeway in publica- 
tion or any other matters. 


In 1849 he resigned the pastorate in Lancaster and added 
.to his many other duties the supply pastorate of the small 
Reformed Church in Columbus. 


Seeing the great need of catechetical instruction he con- 
ceived the idea either of preparing a simplified edition of 
the Heidelberg Catechism or of translating one of the vari- 
ous excellent German editions. Accordingly, in cooperation 
with the Rev. Henry Harbaugh, he proposed to the 1849 
Synod, to publish a translation of the Palatinate Catechism, 
supplied with suitable comments, the object of which was 
to unfold in a natural way and in the language of Scripture, 
“the truths comprehended in the several answers of the 
Catechism, in a compact form” a formulation of the method 
and object of catechetical instruction which has TAREAY: if 
ever, been surpassed. 


The undertaking was heartily endorsed by the Synod, 
and in due time the book was published. From all this it 
will be seen that he was an uncommonly busy and active 
man, for he was editor of the Western Missionary, secretary 
of the Board of Missions, secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the Seminary, pastor of a church, and a member of about 
all the important committees of the Synod. 
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IV. PROFESSOR IN HEIDELBERG COLLEGE—1850-1868. 


We come now to consider his service as professor in Hei- 
delberg college for a period of eighteen years. Since he was 
interested in literary and theological education, it is no sur- 
prise that on every suitable occasion he urged the establish- 
ment of a college and seminary. Indeed, already in 1849- 
1850 he was appointed by the Synod to give instruction in 
the contemplated school in Columbus to young men prepar- 
ing for the ministry. In order to grasp the full significance 
of the ever-pressing question of education, it is necessary 
to state briefly the situation. 


1. The Need of a College and of a Theological Seminary. 


On account of the need in the East of the graduates of 
the Mercersburg Theological Seminary, as also the distance 
from Mercersburg to Central Ohio, the number of ministers 
who came to the West was inadequate to the demand. As 
the Ohio Synod had neither a college nor a theological in- 
stitute of any kind, young men of the Church here and 
there attended colleges of other denominations and, if can- 
didates for the ministry, obtained their theological educa- 
tion by studying privately with some minister. But this 
was unsatisfactory. Hence as far back as 1833 the Synod 
took action to establish a theological seminary, yet through 
lack of funds little came of it. But at the 1838 Synod a 
plan, elaborated by the West Pennsylvania Classis, was 
adopted, a Board of Trustees chosen and the Rev. J. G. 
Buettner, D. D., a man of philological and theological attain- 
ments, was elected Professor of Theology. He was inaugu- 
rated August 14, 1838. The institution was located in Can- 
ton, but only two students entered, both of whom, inter- 
ested, seemingly, more in making a short cut into the min- 
istry, than in a thorough theological education, left in the 
course of six months, so that by May, 1839, there were no 
students. Dr. Buettner, who was highly esteemed, was 
president of the Ohio Synod in 1839, but in 1840 he resigned 
the professorship and returned to Germany. 


%e 
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According to the minutes of the period 1839-1849 a 
Board of Trustees was appointed from time to time, funds 
were collectéd and the need of a collegiate and theological 
institute deemed an absolute necessity if the ranks of the 
ministry were to be filled. As leading up to the important 
part taken by Rev. J. H. Good, we quote as follows: “The 
effort for a theological seminary slept in the Ohio Synod till 
1844. New trustees were elected and Rev. Jacob Peucer,5 
- a Presbyterian, the head of an academy, was temporarily, 
made professor of theology. But the controversies in the 
Synod between the old and new Measurism and the seces- 
sion of the Independent Synod of Ohio caused that nothing 
was done. Not a student presented himself. In 1846, Rev. 
A. P. Freese founded an academy in Columbus with the 
idea that it would lead up to a theological seminary. And 
Rev. J. H. Good did the same at Lancaster. In the Synod 
of 1846 there was a stormy debate whether to go on or not. 
-In 1847 the Synod decided to go ahead and raise money for 
the institution. And in 1848 the Synod elected Rev. A. P. 
Freese as professor of theology and Rev. J. H. Good as pro- 
fessor of languages. This institution, which was called 
“The Literary and Theological Institution” was opened in 
Columbus, October 31, 1848, and had five students (all Eng- 
lish like the professors). But on July 1, 1849 Rev. Mr. 
Freese left and went east and afterward entered the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The Synod then requested Rev. J. H. 
Good to give instruction in theology to students who de- 
sired it” (Dr. James I. Good, “History of the Reformed 
Church in the United States’). 


2. College and Seminary located in Tiffin. 


Through the determined effort of a number of leading 
men in the Ohio Synod, among them Revs. S. S. Rickley, 
Henry Williard, Hiram Shaull, J. H. Good, the long-looked 
for literary and theological institutions were finally per- 
manently located. At a special, though somewhat hastily 





5It is not clear from the records, whether his name was Peucer, 
or Pentzer. 
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called, meeting of the Synod at Tarlton, Pickaway Co., Ohio, 
April 18, 1850, the college was located at that place. A 
High School, of which Rev. S. S. Rickley was principal, was 
transferred to the Synod and constituted a nucleus for the 
college. But opposition to Tarlton as too small and isolated 
gradually developed. The committee on permanent location 
had been continued and while the Revs. Henry Williard and 
J. H. Good in the central part of the State agitated the re- 
moval to a larger town, Rev. Hiram Shaull, the other mem- 
ber of the committee and pastor of the First Reformed 
Church in Tiffin, brought the matter before the citizens of 
Tiffin and secured the sum of $11,030 in negotiable notes as 
a bid for the transfer of the educational institutions to 
Tiffin.® 


Accordingly the Tiffin proposition was laid before the 
Ohio Synod at the regular meeting in Navarre, September 
26, 1850 and referred to a special committee, whose report 
recommending the removal to Tiffin was finally adopted with 
but one dissenting vote. 


As indicating the close affiliation between the two insti- 
tutions we find that in the Ohio Minutes of this period they 
are spoken of as “the theological and literary institutions” 
and as the “literary and theological institutions,’’ now the 
seminary and now the college being regarded as the greater 
half. It is a matter of record that chronologically a theo- 
logical seminary was established prior to a college, first in 
1836 and then again in 1848. Pedagogically and logically 
a college ought to have preceded, for without question, a 


6We here employ the term “institutions” in a somewhat Pick- 
wickian sense, for while both college and seminary were involved 
in the removal and in a general way cooperated in the educational 
work, only the college was the legal body concerned in the trans- 
actions, the theological seminary as such not having any part in the 
legal papers. In fact, with the exception of the Rust Students’ 
Home (donated by the Rev. Dr. Herman Rust at a later period), 
the theological seminary had not any educational building in Tif- 
fin, but was allowed to use certain rooms in the college building; 
this, it may be said in passing, was one of the reasons that subse- 
quently led to the removal of the Seminary to Dayton. 
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literary and academic culture must ever be the basis of a 
thorough ministerial culture. But the fathers were so pro- 
foundly impressed with the immediate need of ministers 
that a young man of average ability, good common sense, 
a fair knowledge of Scripture and of the Catechism and the 
gift of oratory, was regarded under the circumstances as 
sufficiently well equipped to proclaim the essentials of the 
Gospel. 


With the removal of the college to Tiffin, Rev. J. H. Good 
was appointed professor of mathematics and mechanical 
philosophy, but as usually happened in those days he taught 
a number of other branches and continued in this position 
eighteen years. He was not only well-versed in mathe- 
matics and logic, but in history, literature and ethics. He 
devoted himself in the early fifties to a specialization in 
mathematics and contributed articles to mathematical jour- 
-nals. It was the vogue in those days in some parts of Ohio 
to have an “Arithmetical Corner” in the weekly newspa- 
pers, in which more or less difficult problems, such as com- 
pound interest, partial payments, so-called grindstone, dog 
and duck, and even difficult cycloid problems were to be 
solved. 


It may be of interest to state that already before the 
fifties, a flourishing Academy was conducted in Republic, a 
town some ten miles east of Tiffin, under the direction of 
Professor Aaron Schuyler, a noted educator, author of vari- 
ous books on mathematics, logic and cognate branches, and 
subsequently President of Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. 
We are indebted to the Rev. Dr. J. B. Rust (who obtained 
the facts from the late Rev. Charles W. Good) for the 
textbook on algebra was supplied by Professor J. H. Good.” 
the freshman class in Heidelberg College, it was generally 
In 1867, the year in which the writer of these lines entered 
understood in college circles that Professor J. H. Good was 
preparing a book on algebra, but finally turned a part of 
his material over to Prof. Schuyler, with whom he was on 
friendly terms. 
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As only a few graduates of the college who were students 
of Dr. Good while professor of mathematics survive, we 
take the liberty of giving excerpts from letters received 
from several of them. The first is from the Rev. Dr. S. Z. 
Beam, who writes: “Dr. Good, while a good preacher and 
first-class teacher, possessed also the clements of a floricul- 
turist. The evidence of this could be seen any day in his 
front yard, from the early days of April till the late days 
of November. During this season all kinds of beautiful 
flowers adorned the yard. It was his delight to cultivate 
them with his own hand, when not engaged in his profes- 
sional duties . . . I recollect that one summer, when two 
of us students remained in Tiffin during the vacation, he 
had us plant and cultivate beds of flowers along the path 
that led from the front steps of the only building then on 
the campus, to the street. This walk led from the front 
steps to the street opposite to Dr. Good’s house. Another 
walk led from the steps straight to the street. On the side 
of this were planted evergreens before my time, which sub- 
sequently grew to stately trees. These and the flowers 
along the ouler walk added greatly ae the attractiveness of 
the campus.” 


“In the early days of Heidelberg there were only four 
professors, and a few tutors, selected from the higher 
classes to assist them. Accordingly Dr. Good taught all 
the classes in mathematics, at least one in Greek, and one _ 
in rhetoric, voice-culture and composition. His relations 
with the students were generally cordial and pleasant. But 
occasionally when a student showed laziness or carelessness, 
he could be severe. Still, he was very patient and indulgent 
to a dull or stupid student, if he showed any sign of a desire 
to learn. I can testify to this last statement, from personal 
experience in mathematics.”” [We suspect that Dr. Beam is 
too depreciatory of his ability in mathematics. ] 


Dr. Beam in speaking of the wide attainments of the 
subject of this narrative, writes: “But I recall one in- 
stance when a slip of memory caused him to appear em- 
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barrassed. A student had incorporated in a composition 
the words ‘The highway of Nations’. Dr. Good severely 
criticised this; and among other reasons for the criticism, 
he said, it was out of place, because the ocean was a track- 
less waste of waters, and cculd in no proper sense be called 
a ‘highway’. The student simply replied, ‘It is a quotation 
from Shakespeare’. The Doctor looked a little confused for 
a moment, and then said, somewhat to this effect, ‘All right, 
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let it go’. 


“The Second Reformed Church of Tiffin owes a good deal 
to Dr. Good, who, in addition to his other labors, preached 
for them and held them together, when they were unable to 
support a regular pastor, and prepared them for their future 
prosperity.” 

“T believe that very many of the best alumni of the early 
days of Heidelberg will agree with me in saying that their 
- personal contact with Dr. Good either in or out of the 
class-room, contributed very largely toward making them 
what they are. . In fact the high standing of the College at 
that day was largely due to his scholarship and personal 
influence.” 


The Rev. Jacob F. Snyder, of New Kensington, Pa., an 
alumnus of the 1862 Heidelberg College Class has favored 
us with many interesting reminiscences of early Heidel- 
berg and of Dr. Goed, from which we quote liberally. De- 
siring to enter the ministry of the Reformed Church, but 
encountering almost insurmountable financial difficulties, he 
writes: “In my distress I wrote to Dr. Good, Secretary of 
the Faculty, acquainting him with my attainments in my 
studies. I had never seen or met him, but he wrote me a 
‘very cordial, sympathetic and encouraging letter, urging me 
to come, and assuring me, that everything possible would 
be done for me at Heidelberg. This assurance was very 
satisfactorily fulfilled. He failed not in one thing. At all 
times he was a kind, sympathetic, loving friend, sticking 
close as a brother. I was at Heidelberg during the Civil 
War. Almost every able-bodied young man in the College 
and Seminary was swept into the ranks. Only four re- 
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mained in the class of which I was a member. Had the 
medical tests been passed, the class would have been 
further reduced . . . It was a time that tried men’s souls 

. Dr. Good’s faith in the right never weakened or 
faltered. He saw that out of all these sore afflictions, God 
in his own good time, would deliver us. He proclaimed this 
inspiring message in the College and abroad.” 


“Along with his co-laborers in the College and Seminary, 
he was deeply and prayerfully interested in the building up 
of the Institutions at Tiffin and in the regions beyond. 
Meager salaries, poor equipment and overwork did not dis- 
courage Dr. Good and his consecrated colleagues . . . We 
thank the Great Head of the Church for Dr. Good and his 
band of devoted leaders who labored earnestly with him. 
We are reaping the fruitage and the rich spiritual inheri- 
tance and blessings that have come to us from their endur- 
ing work.” 


3. Excursus; Rev. Professor Reuben Good, Se. D. 


Historic justice requires a notice of the part of Rev. 
Professor Reuben Good, SC, D., in the launching and sub- 
sequent history of Heidelberg College. Born in 1818 and 
four years the senior of his brother Jeremiah, he graduated 
from Marshall College in 1842 in the same class as his 
brother Jeremiah and the Mercersburg Theological Semi- 
nary. He was pastor in Greenville, Ohio, and later a supply 
of David’s Church, near Dayton.? Educated in the old sys- ° 
tem of classical studies, Prof. Reuben Good was well versed 
in the languages, literature, the humanities, and history, 
but specialized in the Natural Sciences. By action of the 


7™On September 29, 1847, he entered into marriage with Mary 
Jane Winters of Dayton, Ohio, a daughter of the Rev. David Win- 
ters, D. D., an influential clergyman and pastor of the First Re- 
formed Church in Dayton. Having received an excellent education 
in the Dayton Academy, Mrs. Good was well qualified for the social 
and literary sphere in which she moved in Tiffin.”” (Good-Rust MS). 
She was the mother of eleven children. The writer recalls her as 
a bright, vivacious, tactful woman, a fine conversationalist and re- 
sourceful in repartee, if need be. 
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Synod he was chosen Rector of the Academy and Professor 
of the Natural Sciences in the college. 


The old aphorism that republics are ungrateful may be 
supplemented by another: colleges are at times ungrateful. 
We fear that the loyal and self-denying labors of Prof. 
Reuben Good have never been sufficiently recognized in the 
history of Heidelberg College. ‘Early in November 1850 
- Rev. Reuben Good, afterwards for many years known as 
Rector Good and later honored with the well-deserved title 
of Doctor of Science, arrived in Tiffin, and at once began 
to canvass Tiffin territory, in company with Major Louis 
Baltzell, for students for the new educational enterprise. 
On the opening day only seven students registered. But 
the number rapidly increased to eighty-five, and before the 
end of the scholastic year the total enrollment amounted to 
one hundred and fifty different names” (Good-Rust MS). 


Much has been said about the labors of others in the early 
History of the literary and theological.institutions in Tiffin, 
but “in reality the actual pioneers in the important and dif- 
ficult undertaking were Rev. Jeremiah H. Good and his 
brother, Rev. Professor Reuben Good, the former, the path- 
finder in the midst of many uncertainties and counter in- 
fluences; the latter, the practical founder of the College 
itself, intended at that period to serve as the adjunct of the 
Theological Seminary, yet in the making, primarily so, but 
not in any narrow and exclusive sense. Both of these 
brothers were able teachers, to the manner born, and have 
left a record behind them which makes it impossible for 
succeeding generations in the educational tasks and re- 
sponsibilities of the Reformed Church in the Middle West, 
‘and especially in Northern Ohio, ever to forget them. Rec- 
tor Good may not have possessed quite the theological 
statement that “not a little of the material in Schuyler’s 
acumen that his brother Jeremiah had, but in a general 
sense, particularly in the realm of the sciences and the 
classical languages, he was able to teach nearly any branch 
in the college curriculum as it was constituted in his day” 
(Good-Rust MS). 
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We take the liberty of adding the following: ‘Rev. J. H. 
Good was the Moses and Rev. Professor Reuben Good was ~ 
the Aaron in the founding of Heidelberg College and Sem- 
inary. Dr. E. V. Gerhart puts it correctly when he 
says that the Good brothers came to Tiffin without assist- 
ance and opened the school enterprise, which soon devel- 
oped into Heidelberg College and Seminary. Professor 
Reuben Good ventured to come to Tiffin with only two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in his pocket, and without any assist- 
ance from the Synod, with nothing back of him but a series 
of resolutions. Had the Good brothers failed in their in- 
itial undertaking, the effort in Tiffin would have gone the 
way of the Canton, Lancaster, Worthington, Columbus, 
Tarlton proposals and experiments.” (Rev. Dr. J. B. Rust in 
private letter). As Dr. Rust is a careful and painstaking 
historian we must credit his statements. 


The Reformed Church Messenger in the mid-summer 
number of 1892 contains a letter of Professor Reuben Good 
to his surviving class-mates of Marshall College of 1842, 
which has so much of interest in this connection that we 
reproduce a few paragraphs. The letter was written to the 
Rev. Dr. Theodore Appel and sent by him to the Messenger. 
He writes: “When our Eastern institutions were removed 
from York to Mercersburg (in 1835-6) brother William was 
elected Rector of the Preparatory Department of Marshall 
College, and this occasioned the removal of the mother and | 
all of the children to the same place. Here brother Jeremiah 
and myself entered upon our preparatory studies, and in 
1838 we were admitted into the Freshman Class of the Col- 
lege . . . It was not my privilege to sit on the stage at 
Commencement in 1842. I was down in Old Virginia by 
permission and advice of Dr. Nevin, trying to replenish an 
empty pocket by teaching in Winchester during the Senior 


8“‘State Senator Wilson, Major Lewis Baltzel, Gen. William H. 
Gibson, Judge Josiah Hedges, Attorney Luther Hall and others lent 
active assistance. General John C. Lee, although he had an Acad- 
emy in Tiffin, closed his school to help the projected college’ (Rust- 
Good MS), 
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Vacation and the greater portion of the following year. In 
the spring of 1843 I returned, entered the Theological Sem- 
inary and was present when that remarkable event occur- 
red, the reception of Dr. Philip Schaff. I finished my theo- 
logical course and was licensed to preach the Gospel by the 
Lebanon Classis, May 15, 1845.” 


“And now commenced my pilgrimage to the Great West. 
I entered upon my life-work in the Miami Valley in Ohio, 
as a Missionary on the frontier of the Reformed Church— 
in log cabins, in primitive forests, where the Red Men still 
lingered . . . In 1847 I took to myself a wife, one of the 
best of women. In 1848 by appointment of the Eastern 
Board of Missions, I became an exploring missionary, but 
having traveled on horse-back for two months and visited 
the scattered members of the Reformed Church in Northern 
Indiana, I moved to Dayton, Ohio, where I taught and 
’ preached in the vicinity for the space of two years. In 
1850 the Ohio Synod founded Heidelberg College and Theo- 
logical Seminary in Tiffin, Ohio. Brother Jeremiah and 
myself were appointed to start the new enterprise; and it 
was with much trepidation of heart that we opened a school, 
Nov. 38, 1850, on the third story of the Commercial Block, 
without endowment and with very little assurance of schol- 
ars. Success crowned our efforts, and now Heidelberg Uni- 
versity is established on a solid foundation. I retained my 
position, first as Rector of the Preparatory Department, and 
afterwards as Professor of Natural Sciences, until failing 
health compelled me to retire in 1890, after having served 
for fully forty years.” 


Only the surviving students of that early period under- 
stand the labors, self-denial and trials of the Heidelberg 
professors in the fifties, sixties and early seventies. 


4. The Period between 1853-1860. 


With his increasing duties in the college Professor J. H. 
Good felt constrained to resign the editorship of the West- 
ern Missionary. His reasons are given in a report to the 
- 1853 Synod: “The drudgery of mailing papers, keeping ac- 
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counts, carrying on extensive correspondence; the difficulty 
of meeting the wishes, views and expectations of such dis- 
similar minds as exist among us; the comparatively small 
remuneration for the amount of labor expended upon the 
paper; the desire for rest from too severe and long con- 
tinued toil in the different spheres of labor devolving upon 
him; and the wish, also, to complete some literary labors 
long since projected—these and other reasons combine to 
induce the undersigned to prefer retiring. Yet, should 
Synod be embarrassed in providing for it [the Western Mis- 
sionary] a different arrangement, rather than that such 
embarrassment should jeopardize this interest, which he 
has always regarded and does still regard as the ‘right hand’ 
of all our church enterprises, he will endeavor to do what 
he can to make it both efficient and successful”. The report 
breathes the spirit of the highest possible expression of 
loyalty to the Synod and the Church. The projected “lit- 
erary labors” are understood to refer to a book on algebra. 
He was relieved of the editorship and the Rev. Dr. G. W. 
Williard was chosen as his successor, who changed the place 
of publication from Tiffin to Columbus. 


For a number of years he devoted his time and energies 
to the immediate needs of instruction in the college and 
taught various classes only indirectly related to mathemat- 
ies, as logic, psychology, history, literature and other 
branches as occasion and the small number of professors 
demanded. Such discipline, however, enabled him to’ 
traverse the whole field of knowledge as it then stood, and 
equipped him thoroughly for his later labors in the field of 
theology. 

Naturally, as a wide-awake man, following the drift of 
thought in the Reformed Church east and west he watched 
every movement involving the foundation of Christianity, 
and specifically of the Church of his choice. Even before he 
went to Tiffin he took part in some notable discussions, as 
in the Berg-Schaff contoversy regarding the real and under- 
lying drift of Schaff’s “Principle of Protestantism”, and 
published an article in the Reformed Church Messenger on 
the subject, ' 
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Already during 1856-1863, the period of what is known 
as the “First Liturgical Controversy”, Dr. Good, though 
not having any direct part in it, watched with interest the 
whole discussion by older men, and came to see not merely 
the practical side, but also the profounder underlying ques- 
tions of philosophy and theology involved in the long drawn- 
out discussion in classes, Synods and Church periodicals. 
_ That he followed keenly the rise, development, and inner 
character of the Mercersburg theology, is seen in his pre- 
vision and declaration that Dr. J. W. Nevin’s articles in the 
early numbers of the Mercersburg Review on “Early Chris- 
tianity”’, “Cyprian”, and the “Liturgical Movement”, con- 
tained the germs of the whole Mercersburg system. 


5. The Period between 1860-1868. 


From the early sixties Professor Good threw himself in- 
.to a thorough, painstaking and encyclopaedic investigation 
of the inner content and nature of Christianity, and of the 
Protestant and Reformed Confessions and Liturgies, ex- 
ploring every phase of these subjects, and fitting himself, 
as the sequel showed, for the conspicuous part that he was 
to play from 1867 onward to the signing of the Peace Com- 
pact between the Evangelical or Old Reformed, and the 
Mercersburg, or High Church wing in 1881, and its formal 
ratification by the 1884 General Synod. 


His thorough grasp of the whole cycle of the philosoph- 
ical and theological sciences as then understood, was estab- 
lished in a series of articles in the Western Missionary from 
1862 to the great Liturgical Controversy of 1866-1869. The 
all-absorbing subject before the General Synod at Dayton 
‘in 1866 was formally and concretely that of a Liturgy for 
the Reformed Church, but since underneath a liturgy of 
any sort there lies, and must lie, the fundamental concep- 
tion of doctrine and cultus, the discussion on the floor of 
Synod took a wide range and involved practically and theo- 
retically the whole doctrinal system of the Reformed 
Church. 
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Both the Eastern and the Ohio Synod had received per- 
mission to prepare a liturgy. The Ohio Synod reported that 
it had not quite completed its liturgy and asked for more 
time. The Eastern Synod, however, presented its liturgy, 
known as the Order of Worship. Both reports were re- 
ferred to a special committee, but as they could not agree, 
a majority and a minority report were presented. “The 
majority report recommended that the Order of Worship 
be handed down to the Church for optional use. The mi- 
nority opposed this, because the Order, they said, made 
essential changes in worship and doctrine, and it was, 
therefore, unsafe and unwise to do this even for optional 
use. The minority report also stated fifteen objections to 
the Order, which were summed up by Prof. J. H. Good, its 
leader” (J. I. Good, History of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, p. 428.) 


A long discussion, lasting two days, followed. At this 
stage of the controversy the subject of this narrative came 
forward as the chief theologian, logician and parliamentar- 
ian of the Western or Evangelical party, and more than 
held his own against the champions of the Mercersburg 
party, including such men as the Rev. Drs. J. W. Nevin, 
EK. V. Gerhart, T. G. Apple, 8. R. Fisher, and H. Harbaugh. 
In the minority report fifteen specific and succinct cbjec- 
tions were urged against the Order of Worship. Though 
these objections in the restricted sense of having primary. 
reference to the Order may be said to possess little interest 
to-day (the question of the mode of worship in the Re- 
formed Church having been settled in the Peace Compact), 
they nevertheless, in the broader sense of implying a his- 
torical and theological background, possess interest for 
every one who looks carefully into the theology and cultus 
of the Reformed Church. As the principles underlying the 
objections are valid to-day, we reproduce a few of them for 
the enlightenment of the younger ministers who may not 
have looked sharply into this Battle of the Giants fifty 
years ago. The objections presented to the General Synod 
were afterward elaborated by Dr. Good in a series of 
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articles in the Western Missionary in 1867, from which, as 
also from a resume of the same by Dr. James I Good (in 
his History of the Reformed Church in the U. S.) we quote. 
The Order of Worship involves: 


(1) A fundamental change in our order of worship, since 
it proposes an Episcopalian mode. 


. (2) It is against the genius and character of our Church. 
Over against a pulpit-liturgy, like the Palatinate, it pro- 
poses an altar-liturgy. 


(3) It is not in accord with the history and traditions of 
our Church in this country. The Church has developed 
from liturgy to free prayer. The Order is against free 
prayer. 

(4) There is little prospect of its introduction and it is 
likely to be a failure in the end. 


(5) It will be the cause of loss, strife and division in our 
congregations. 


(6) Its tendencies are to merge our Church into another 
denomination—the Episcopalian. 


(7) It will unsettle the foundations of our Church gov- 
ernment, which is Presbyterian, and substitute an Episco- 
pal form. 


(8) Its system is totally unsuited to the great body of 
plain people who compose our congregations. 


It need not be added that these overwhelming arguments 
created a sensation on the floor of General Synod. On ac- 
count of the absence of some delegates from the far West, 
the organization of the Synod was in the hands of the 
Hasterners. When the subject came to a vote the majority 


9He charges that the Episcopal form of government had been 
advocated at Mercersburg for some years, and that the Mercers- 
burg movement had developed a new order of ministry, that of 
bishop. He also cites the fact that in 1866 the Westmoreland 
Classis had elected the Rev. G. H. Johnson as Missionary Bishop. 
One or two others succeeded Johnson, but the office was abolished 
gome years later. 
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report was adopted 64 to 57. A change of four votes would 
have changed the result. Dr. Herman Rust writes: ‘One 
large Classis in the West was not represented at all, and 
several by only one pastor. If the western delegation had 
been full, the old Reformed party would have had 12-15 
more votes” (Western Missionary, Feb. 1867). It will be 
seen that numerically the parties were nearly equally 
divided.1° 


6. The Good-Kieffer Discussion. 


Dr. Good’s articles in the Western Missionary (1867) 
called forth a series of replies by Dr. Moses Kieffer, then — 
still a professor in the Tiffin Theological Seminary. Both 
men were in their prime (Kieffer being 53, Good 45). 
Good’s articles were taken up in their order by Kieffer and 
criticized; Good then offered sur-rejoinders. Even apart 
from the technical character of the discussion, the articles 
contained spicy reading. Though the writer was at that 
time only a freshman in college at Tiffin, he recalls the in- 
terest that was aroused in both college and seminary by the 
discussion between the college and the seminary professor. 
Dr. Kieffer, it may be remarked, was an unusually well-in- 
formed man in the whole field of philosophy and theology, 
having for a series of years been president of the seminary, 
and a professor in the college and taught all the usual 
branches of such position in that day, a keen debater and 
a finished stylist. In logical acumen he was inferior to his 
opponent, but his equal in wit, adroitness and repartee. The 
writer recalls a passage at arms in which the theological 
professor scored heavily against the college professor. The 
latter had constantly affirmed that the high ritualism of 


10“Right on the heels of this General Synod came the news of 
the defection of one of the Mercersburg graduates to Rome [some 
others having preceded] Rev. Moses A. Stewart, which made quite 
a sensation. At this General Synod a resolution containing the 
word ‘Evangelical’ happened to be offered. Immediately a Nevinite 
moved to strike out the word. After some debate the motion to 
strike out the word was lost by only a few votes. Some of the 
Nevinites not only rejected the word, but ridiculed its use by oth- 
ers” (J. I. Good, op cit, page 430). 
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the Order of Worship looked Romeward. Kieffer retorted: 
“IT have a Roman nose; am I therefore a Roman?” The 
clever irony was enjoyed immensely by the students. The 
discussion was friendly and devoid of the ill-feeling or bit- 
terness often engendered in those days, each man honestly 
contending for what he regarded as best for the Reformed 
Church and Christianity. 


In the above discussion in the Western Missionary, Dr. 
Kieffer presented a strong plea for the Order of Worship 
and the Mercersburg theology, but unfortunately for the 
cause which he represented, public sentiment in the region 
in which he labored leaned decidedly toward Dr. Good’s 
side both as to the fundamental theological view-point and 
the Order of Worship itself. 


7. Resignation of Dr. Kieffer and Election of Dr. Good. 


About this time Dr. Kieffer requested to be relieved tem- 
porarily of duties in the seminary, assigning as a reason 
declining health.11 


At the meeting of the Synod in 1867 the Board of Trus- 
tees reported that Dr. Kieffer, as senior professor, had 
handed in his resignation in September 1866 to take effect 
the following November. The Board, therefore, recom- 
mended the following action: “Resolved, that the resigna- 
tion of Dr. M. Kieffer, as Senior Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Tiffin, be, and is hereby accepted and 
said Professorship declared vacant.”! 


11The 1866 Minutes of the Ohio Synod contain the following 
action: ‘‘Rev. Moses Kieffer, D. D, at his request was relieved from 
further duties in the Seminary for the remainder of the present 
session, in order that he might rest, so as to regain his health, 
which, for some months past, was so feeble as to prevent him from 
attending to his duties.” 

120n a resolution to refer this report back to the Board with in- 
structions to strike out that part of it referring said resignation to 
this Synod, the vote stood 16 Yeas and 15 Nays with one non liquet. 
A note by the Stated Clerk reads: ‘‘As the whole subject was en- 
cumbered with peculiar difficulties and as the Synod did not wish 
to press these to an issue, the report was laid on the table till the 
next annual meeting of Synod”. This means that Dr. Kieffer had a 
considerable number of friends in the Synod. 
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The Board of Trustees reported to the 1868 Synod as fol- 
lows: “In the month of January, a communication was re- 
ceived from Rev. Moses Kieffer, D. D., dated January 7, 
1868, notifying the Board of his intention to vacate his 
Chair as President of the Seminary on the first of February. 
A meeting of the Board was then called, which convened in 
Xenia, January 24 . . . A communication had also been 
received by the Treasurer from Prof. H. Rust, D. D., asking 
for an assistant teacher for the time, whereupon the Board 
placed the government and instruction of the Seminary un- 
der the care and supervision of Rev. Professor Rust, from 
February first until the next annual meeting of Synod. The 
Board also, at the same meeting, elected and appointed Rev. 
Professor J. H. Good to render the required assistance in 
teaching ad interim, with a salary of one hundred dollars. 
Rev. Professor J. H. Good subsequently notified the Board 
of his acceptance of the appointment, and accordingly en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties on February 3, 1868.” 


At this Synod also the Board of Visitors in their report 
say: “During the year the Rev. Moses Kieffer, D. D. re- 
signed the Chair of Didactic Theology, which has been filled 
temporarily, with acceptance, by Prof. J. H. Good”. The 
Committee on the Theological Seminary proposed the fol- 
lowing action, which was adopted by Synod: 1. That Synod 
sanction the action of the Trustees in appointing Prof. 
Good to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Dr. Kieffer. 2. That the resignation of Dr. Kieffer be ac- 
cepted and his chair declared vacant. 3. That hereafter 
the Professorship now vacant be denominated the Profes- 
sorship of Dogmatic and Practical Theology. 4. That the 
Chair now filled by Professor Rust shall be known as the 
Professorship of Exegetical and Historical Theology. 5. 
That the vacant Professorship be filled by an election at 
this Synod. 


The election called for in the fifth item was made the 
order of the day for Saturday morning, when, after solemn 
prayer for divine guidance, the Synod proceeded to the 
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election, which resulted in the choice of Rev. J. H. Good on 
the first ballot.13 The various Classes endorsed the election. 


On account of the joint control of the Seminary by the 
Ohio and North-Western Synods, there was considerable 
delay in connection with the official installation of Dr. 
Good in his Chair, although he meanwhile gave instruction 
either as ad interim substitute or Professor elect. In the 
' 1869 meeting of the Synod of the North-West, his election 
was confirmed, and Revs. Eli Keller and Martin Mueller ap- 
pointed a committee to unite with a similar committee of 
the Ohio Synod to conduct the installation. Accordingly at 
the meeting of the Ohio Synod in Tiffin in June-July 1870, 
his formal inauguration as Professor of Dogmatic and 
Practical Theology took place July 1, in the First Reformed 
Church Tiffin. Those taking part in the services were Revs. 
David Winters, D. D., Eli Keller, and S. Mease. By order 
of Synod the Inaugural Address and other addresses on the 
occasion were published in pamphlet form. 


V. THE CLOSING PERIOD (1868-1888). 


After his formal induction into the Chair of Dogmatic 
‘ and Practical Theology, as before, Dr. Good continued to 
devote his energies to an exposition of the Christian faith 
as based on Scripture and the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
the Second Helvetic Confession. As nature had endowed 
him with wonderful physical endurance and mental re- 
sources, he really did the work of two men, teaching classes 
in the Seminary, writing for the Christian World, the Re- 
formed Church Review and the Reformed Church Messen- 


13The Synod also took the following action: ‘The officers of the 
Synod in connection with the officers of the Synod of the North-West 
were instructed to make out a call to the Professor-elect, and the 
Stated Clerk instructed to notify the Synod of the North-West of 
the result of the above vote The Synod of the North-West was 
requested to call a special meeting to act in the case. The officers 
of this Synod with such persons as may be appointed by the Synod 
of the North-West, are to constitute the Committee for the inaugu- 
ration of the Professor-elect, in case he accepts.” 
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ger, and serving on some half dozen committees of the Ohio 
and General Synods. 


1. A Philosophie Mind. 


His mental endowments and mathematical studies fitted 
him in a high degree for the chair of doctrinal theology. 
The drift of thought in the Reformed Church, both at Mer- 
cersburg and in the West, the various positions that he had 
held and the need of watching the contemporaneous relig- 
ious movements, led him to look somewhat closely into the 
philosophic systems of his day, for however greatly the gen- 
eral public and some preachers deride philosophy, there is 
force in Sir William Hamilton’s dictum, that no great ques- 
tion arises in theology, which has not previously emerged 
in philosophy. As a student of Drs. Nevin and Schaff, and 
a contemporary of Drs. E. V. Gerhart, T. G. Apple and other 
New Theology leaders, he soon saw that the whole Mercers- 
burg system, while ostensibly based on Scripture, was a 
profound philosophic speculation, partly imported from Ger- 
many and England, and partly developed on American soil 
—a system which demanded close scrutiny of its major 
premises and line of thought in order to enable one to de- 
termine whether it was a legitimate development of Chris- 
tian truth and Reformed doctrine, or a radical departure 
therefrom. The writer of these lines, having sat under his 
tuition from 1867 to 1878 and later, upon his return to Tif- 
fin from Ursinus College in 1879, having enjoyed his friend-: 
ship and confidence up to 1888, the date of his death, was 
given to understand that, having foreseen the coming theo- 
logical, but really philosophical, conflict that would sooner 
or later inevitably occur, Dr. Good purposed to prepare him- 
self for the defence of what he conceived to be the true 
Reformed faith according to Scripture and the best attested 
philosophy. 


The reader understands that, as in all the outstanding 
controversies of history, there are involved above the 
clamour and personalities of the contending parties funda- 
mentally different conceptions of truth and duty, so in the 
historic Liturgical Controversy in the Reformed Church 
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fifty years ago, the question of the mode and order of wor- 
ship, while important enough in itself, was absolutely and 
unqualifiedly overshadowed by the question of the teaching 
of Scripture on inspiration, the character and authority of 
Christ, the incarnation, the atonement, the office of the 
ministry, the nature of the sacraments, the power of the 
keys, and a whole nestful of others—all of them of vital 
. significance in Christian worship. It was not merely “a 
tempest in a tea-pot’’, as some to-day vainly imagine. My 
apology for dwelling upon the subject here, is that similar 
underlying questions and issues confront us to-day in the 
Reformed Church as in others, and threaten to undermine 
the whole Christian system at one point or another. 


2. Opposition to the Mercersburg Theology Based on 
Conviction. 


_ The opposition to the Mercersburg theology on the part 
of Dr. Good and those associated with him, Drs. J. H. A. 
Bomberger, Herman Rust and G. W. Williard, was there- 
fore not a hasty and spasmodic outburst of feeling regard- 
ing trivialities, but arose from the conviction that the whole 
Mercersburg system from the ground up was based on un- 
tenable and illegitimate inferences from Scripture and Re- 
formed Confessions and unsafe and unsound philosophic 
postulates.14 It may be alleged that since the whole ques- 





14It must be added as a matter of historic justice that the many 
articles written by Drs. Bomberger, Williard, Rust, Super, either in 
the Christian World or Reformed Church Monthly, indicate a clear 
conception of the underlying issues and a classic, forceful literary 
style. Only an extraordinary crisis and heroic defence of the time- 
honored Reformed doctrines could have impelled these men and a 
“number of pastors, all of them graduates of Marshall College, and 
presumably as intellectually competent and conscientious as the 
Mercersburg contingent, to arise in their manhood and loyalty to 
truth, and protest against the Mercersburg philosophical and theo- 
logical aberrations. Fortunately, the writings of these men are 
gradually being made available for the Reformed Church of to-day. 
“Thus the theology of Dr. Rust and his eminent services in the Re- 
formed Church in the West have been forcefully and faithfully 
described by the masterly hand of his son, the Rev. John B. Rust, 
Ph. D., D. D., in “The Life and Labors of Herman Rust’. A simi- 
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tion was settled by the Peace Compact of 1881-1884, and 
that no one now hears of the Mercersburg Theology and of 
the High Church movement in the Reformed Church, the 
whole matter_is a dead issue and may well be buried out of 
sight, Possibly, however, the thing, like the Irishman’s 
snake, is not dead, but merely “scotched”. 


It-may. be permitted to remind the reader that though 
certain phases of the old controversy are settled, others 
have become more acute and vital than ever. The Lancas- 
ter School of Theology, that is the successor of the Mer- 
cersburg School, has under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. 
Rupp and others gone over from High Churchism to Broad- 
churchism, that is. from a high view of Scripture, Biblical 
inspiration, Christ,the Church and sacraments, to a Broad 
Church view of these subjects, that is to say, to the Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen naturalistic.view of the Old Testament, 
a non-acceptance of the Supernatural Conception of Jesus 
Christ, a low view of Christ’s Deity and Atoning work, and 
a so-called social Gospel, which is no Gospel at all in the 
Scriptural sense.15 This transition from Highchurchism to 
Broadchurchism is one of the most remarkable sommer- 
saults in all Church history; and yet both schemes, para- 
doxical as it may seem, rest upon the same philosophic 


lar memorial on the epochal and extraordinary labors of the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger, founder and first. President: of. Ursinus — 
College, has been given to the public in the Centenary ‘Volume, 
“John. H. A. Bomberger’” published in 1917 by Ursinus College. 
Both of these volumes are well worthy of study by ali who wish to 
inform themselves on an important period of the ‘Reformed Church 
in this country. It need not -be added that for all who wish to 
look into. the matter on a more comprehensive scale, Dr. James I. 
Good’s “History of the Reformed Church in the. United States” is 
an immense thesaurus of theological lore and absolutely indispens- 
able to one who wishes to look beneath the surface of Reformed life 
and doctrine. 


15For proof of all this, see the Reformed Church Review during 
the last forty years, especially the articles by Dr. Rupp, the phi- 
losopher of the School. 
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postulates.‘ As Dr. J. H. Good helped to bury the old 
Mercersburg Theology, so, if he were on the stage of action 
teday he would consistently oppose its successor, or at 


least help to convey it to the Rumpelkammer oF exploded 
fallacies.17 


3. Development of His System of Theology. 


Though Dr. Good constantly in his sermons and articles 
‘in the Western Missionary unfolded the original and his- 
torically validated Reformed theology, it was more espec- 
jially in his teaching in the theological seminary that he may 
be said to have elaborated his views. His course for the 
Junior Year in the seminary consisted usually of Notes on 
Ursinus’ Commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism, which, 
however, contained so many suggestive and practica’ am- 
plifications as to constitute a system of theology in outline. 
They were written in a fine hand on the well-known buff 
paper that he uniformly used, and were copied by the 
students. 


For the Second Year Class he used his translation of 
Ebrard’s Dogmatics, of which he had prepared an excellent 
rendering. He also gave lectures on Practical Theology, 
Church Government, Cultus and other subjects.18 


16‘Afterwards, when another philosophical tendency developed in 
his [Dr. Herman Rust’s] Alma Mater, more in accord with Spencer 
and Darwin than with Schelling and Hegel as in Dr. Nevin’s day, 
he became sorely aggrieved at the apparent departure, radical and 
destructive, from the fundamentals of the Evangelical Christian 
faith . . . He was particularly opposed to the liberalism contained 
in the later articles which Dr. William Rupp contributed to the 
Reformed Church Review’. (J. B. Rust, ‘‘The Life and Labors of 
Herman Rust,” p. 200). 

17The reader will note that some of the above pages, as of some 
of the following, are amplification of some matter in the author’s 
“History of the First Seventy-Five Years of the Ohio Synod’’, the 
phraseology in some cases being quite the same. See “Souvenir 
Booklet, Centennial, One Hundred Years of Reformed Church His- 
tory in Ohio and Adjacent States’. 1923 by Dr. A. S. Zerbe. 

18The original of this, as of some other of his lectures and un- 
published works are in the possession of the writer, having been 
presented to him by Dr. John C. Good, the son. 
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4, Author of Books and Numerous Articles. 


Although he did not produce an opus magnum, he was 
the author of a number of small books and of many news- 
paper and magazine articles of a more or less practical 
and opportune character. His Inaugural Address upon in- 
duction into the Chair of Dogmatic and Practical Theology 
on The Christian Ministry is a careful, scholarly and prac- 
tical presentation of the origin, history ‘and duties of 
that office. It was published in the Reformed Church 
Monthly of 1870, and also in pamphlet form. The titles of 
his books are: The Heidelberg Catechism, Newly Ar- 
ranged, 1879; The Children’s Catechism, 1881; A Prayer 
Book, 1881; The Church Member’s Hand Book. He also 
supplied a good deal of material for The Reformed Church 
Hymnal, the Western Liturgy, and the Directory of Wor- 
ship. 

As editor of the Western Missionary (whose name was 
changed to Christian World in 1867) he naturally wrote 
extensively, and even after he had laid down the editorial 
pen, he was a prolific contributor to the Christian World, 
especially during the period of the Church Controversy, his 
aim being to acquaint the people and the ministers with the 
real nature of the issues involved. As he was a mild-man- 
nered man, averse to strife, he engaged in the controversy, 
not to exploit any novel theory of his own, but in defence 
of the time-honored doctrines of the Reformed Church, and: 
to repel what he regarded as revolutionary and dangerous 
innovations. 


Of his more elaborate contributions to the Reformed 
Church Monthly the following are worthy of record here: 
“Rights of Pastors and People’, Vol. I, pp. 477-485; “Dr. 
ki. V. Gerhart on the Week of Prayer’, II, 142-152; Dr. 
Gerhart’s New Theology”, II, pp. 220-230; “The Mercers- 
burg School versus the Evangelical Alliance”, II, pp 510- 
14; “Is the Office of Professor of Theology a Distinct Office 
in the Christian Church?” III, pp. 395 seq; “What was the 
Old Reformed View of Doctors in the Church?” III, pp. 425 
seq.; “The New Order Theory and. the New Life” IV. p. 
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$21 seq.; “The Hausfreund on the Recent Perversions to 
Rome’”” IV. p. 578 seq.; “Dr. Schneck’s Book on Mercers- 
burg Theology”, VII, p. 188 seq. “The Centennial Year”, 
IX, p. 70 seq. In the latter article Dr. Good asks: ‘What 
shall we say of the unfortunate and ill-advised Mercersburg 
movement? What is the outlook at this present time? 
Does it not threaten us with serious disaster in the future? 
‘Dr. Good answers these questions thus: “It has in a won- 
derful way unsettled the theological view of many, because 
it is itself an unsettled theory, changing its form and ten- 
dency with each succeeding decade, as its own adherents 
unhestitatingly admit” (p. 74). 


As proof that neither Biblical, Apostolic, nor post- 
Apostolic sources supported the Mercersburg contention as 
to doctrine and worship, Dr. Good in addition to all his 
other exacting labors translated and published in the Re- 
formed Church Monthly for 1871 and 1872 the whole of 
that part of Hbrard’s Kirchen und Dogmen-Geschichte; 
(History of the Church and Dogma) treating of the found- 
ing of the Christian Church, 33-100, A.D.” In one of his foot- 
notes Dr. Good writes: “Dr. Ebrard finds no traces, in the 
worship of the Apostolic Church, of formulated liturgical 
prescriptions; and in truth, we have never seen any more 
painful, but resultless efforts, than those put forth by some 
to show that even the prayers of the first Christians were 
read from forms and were in this sense liturgical”, VIII, 
477). At the close of the series Dr. Good adds a note 
worthy of reproduction here (in part): ‘The Mercersburg 
theory of the Church seems to our mind a poor, unscrip- 
.tural, unphilisophical and self-contradictory theory in com- 
parison with Ebrard’s, which is in the deepest sense scrip- 
tural and philosophic” (V, p. 311). 


(1) The Mystical Union, the Central Doctrine of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 

In Volume VIII of the Reformed Church Monthly, Dr. 

Good has one of the most remarkable and original articles 

in the whole range of Reformed Church literature, on a 
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subject highly regarded formerly, but rarely mentioned to- 
day, namely on the Mystical Union of the believer with 
Christ. He writes: “If we were asked whai is the central 
doctrine of our incomparable Heidelberg Catechism, that 
which rules its entire presentation of truth, and without 
the understanding of which no one can fully comprehend 
the richness and depth of this confession of faith, we 
should unhesitatingly say that it is the doctrine of the 
mystical or life union of believers with Christ. In this, 
too, the Catechism is in entire accord with the Holy Scrip- 
ture, where the same doctrine meets us in all the writings 
of the New Testament, and especially those of the Apostle 
John. In other catechisms, confessions and systems of 
theology, the subjects of Salvation, Repentance, Conversion, 
Faith, Justification, Adoption and Sanctification are often 
involved in grave confusion, if not error, because contem- 
plated apart from this central dogma, whose light ought to 
illumine all of them, and in whose light alone they can be 
properly understood”. He then proceeds to show that this 
doctrine runs through the whole Catechism, noteably in 
questions 1, 2, 20, 32, 58, 55, 57, 64, 65. He quotes from 
Ursinus, Heppe, and other authorities in support of his 
contention that the doctrine of justification is grounded 
upon the doctrine of the mystical union with Christ. The 
point of view presented in the article is well worth study 
to-day. 


(2) Translation of the Second Helvetic Confession. 


He translated works not only from the German and the 
French, but also from the Latin, as in the case of the so- 
called Second Helvetic Confession. This Swiss Confession, 
drawn up by Bullinger in 1562, has always been regarded 
as of almost equal authority with the Heidelberg Catechism 
and was “adopted, or at least highly approved, by nearly all 
the Reformed Churches on the Continent and in England 
and Scotland” (Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, III, p. Zoo) 
Indeed, while the Catechism is intended primarily for popu- 
lar use, the Confession is in reality a theological treatise of 
interest chiefly to the minister; it is “the most elaborate 
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and the most catholic’ of the Reformed Confessions. As 
there was no satisfactory English translation, Prof. Good 
translated the whole of it, which occupies three times as 
much space as the Heidelberg Catechism, and published it 
in the Reformed Church Monthly in 1873, so that, as he 
says, ministers and laymen “might obtain a true view of 
the religious life and the doctrinal views of our forefath- 
ers” (p. 476). The translation is commended by Dr. Schaff 
in the Creeds of Christendom. We wonder how many min- 
isters or even theological professors of to-day would under- 
take to translate from the Latin off-hand and as a side issue 
some ponderous sixteenth century confession.!9 


(3) - Articles in the Christian World on the Relation of 
the Reformed Church to other Reformed and 
Presbyterian Bodies. 


Dr. Good wrote so many articles for the Christian World 
that it is impossible here to mention all of them;—but a 
few merit notice. Beginning with the Christian World, 
August 15, 1872 and continuing some three months he pub- 
lished a series on “The Relation of the Reformed Church 
to other Reformed and Presbyterian Bodies’, in answer to 
a question by a layman. The articles are an elaboration of 
shorter and more technical contributions to the Reformed 
Church Monthly on the Reformed Creeds and Confessions 





19Some of the doctrines of the Second Helvetic Confession have 
peculiar interest to-day as, that of the Virgin Birth, or, more accu- 
rately the Supernatural Conception of Jesus Christ, concerning 
which we read: 


“We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was 
begotten, not then only when He assumed flesh of the Virgin Mary, 
nor yet only before the foundation of the world was laid; but from 
eternity, and that of the Father in an incomprehensible mode. . . 
Therefore the Son is co-equal and consubstantial with the Father, 
as respects his divinity (I John, 5:20) . . . We also teach and 
believe that the same eternal Son of the Eternal God, was made 
the Son of Man of the seed of Abraham and David; not through 
the will of man (Matt. 1: 18; Luke 1: 34, 35), but conceived most 
purely of the Holy Ghost, and of Mary, who was always a virgin, 
as is plainly taught by the gospel history” (Chapter XI). 
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and reveal a remarkably accurate knowledge of the Church 
in Europe and this country; a profound grasp of the great 
theological questions and the underlying principles in the 
relation of the Reformed Church (German) to other Re- 
formed and Presbyterian bodies. The series is uncommonly 
interesting and valuable and might well with some changes 
and additions here and there be issued to-day in book-form 
for general distribution among our people. , Of course, for 
a fuller treatment, one must ever turn to Dr. James I. 
Good’s various invaluable works on the Reformed Church 
in Europe and America. 


5. His Theological View-Point. 


Although he did not publish or elaborate a well-rounded 
system of theology, his view-point is clearly exhibited in 
his various lectures, papers, sermons, editorials and articles 
in the periodicals of the day. In common with his col- 
leagues, Drs. J. H. A. Bomberger, Herman Rust, G. W. 
Williard and H. W. Super in the Liturgical Controversies, 
he had clear and well-defined views, based on profound 
study, as seen from a brief statement of the old Reformed 
view in contrast with the Mercersburg, and inferentially 
with much of present-day sciolistic, naturalistic, evolution- 
istic attempts to reconstruct Christian and specifically Re- 
formed Church doctrines (as reconstructions, lamentable 
failures, all of them). 


He made the Bible the rule of faith and practice, subordi- 
nated the creeds, even the Apostolic, to the Bible, as over 
against Mercersburg, which subordinated the Bible to the 
Apostle’s Creed, or in the language of a Mercersburg writer, 
“the divine tradition . . . meets us under its most authori- 
tative character in the Apostle’s Creed” (Mercersburg Re- 
view, 1849, p. 339, as quoted by Dr. J. I. Good, in History 
of the Reformed Church in the U. S.). That is, according 
to Mercersburg, the Bible does not give authority to Christ, 
but Christ to the Bible. The untenableness of any such 
view is evident when one reflects that the Bible is practi- 
cally our only written source for the life and character of 
Christ. The reader sees, too, that the contention that the 
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Bible is subordinate to one’s conception of Christ’s person 


(construed, of course, on contemporaneous epistemological, 
psychological and critical postulates) is simply the: sub- 
jective Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen naturalistic, or so-called 
Higher Criticism, which exalts reason above Scripture and 
revelation. 


On the all-important subject of the Incarnation, Dr. Good 
held that the event was unique and miraculous and not un- 
der the laws of natural procreation, but a supernatural con- 
ception through the overshadowing of the Virgin by the 
Holy Spirit and so not an evolutionary process, as over 
against the Mercersburg view of an organic (pantheistic, 
evolutionistic) conjunction of the Godhead and generic hu- 
manity. One sees that the original Mercersburg view, un- 
less carefully guarded, would logically lead to the evolution- 
ary hypothesis that Christ was more human than divine, in 
short to a denial of the Virgin Birth, as indeed was the 
position of the late Dr. William Rupp, a professor in the 
Lancaster Theological Seminary and the metaphysician of 
the present Lancaster School of Theology. 


Dr. Jeremiah H. Good taught that the Incarnation took 
place on account of man’s sinful state and disposition and of 
the need of redemption from sin; but Mercersburg taught 
that the Incarnation was a necessary cosmic event and 
would have taken place even had man not sinned. This 
view, purely philosophical and speculative (there being no 
Biblical ground for it) naturally issues in a low view of sin, 
that is, the wide-spread hypothesis, not only among the 
masses, but among self-styled progressive new theology ad- 
vocates, that man is not a sinner in the Biblical sense, but, 
being descended. from an animal and not from a man cre- 
ated in God’s image, still has certain animal habits and 
weaknesses and will continue to have until by an evolution- 
ary process his character has been bleached into a pure 
white. Here again the Mercersburg Theology, despite its 
formally high view of Christ, the Church and the sacra- 
ments, contained the germs of the present evolutionistic, 

anti-supernaturalistic trend in the teaching, preaching and 
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writings of the Neo-Mercersburg, or Lancaster School of 
Theology. 


6. The Tiffin-Dayton and the Mercersburg-Lancaster 
Schools of Theology. 


The successor of Dr. J. H. Good in the chair of System- 
atic Theology in the Heidelberg, now the Central Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the Rev. David Van Horne, D.D., LL. D., 
(1888-1918), occupied, with possibly some minor variations, 
the same theological position for which the Tiffin-Dayton 
School has been distinguished, that is, while it welcomes 
and encourages acceptance of all accredited results in 
science, history, philosophy, theology and indeed in the 
whole cycle of human attainments, it has ever declined and 
must from the nature of the case decline to be “tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men, in craftiness, after the wiles of error” 
(Eph. 4; 14). What science and human endeavor have 
proved must’ be accepted; but unproved hypotheses as to 
the origin, character and destiny of the universe and of 
man, must be challenged, for, as says the great French 
scientist, H. Poincare, “when a scientific theory pretends to 
teach us what heat is, or what is electricity or light, it is 
condemned beforehand; all it can give us is a crude image. 
It is therefore provisional and crumbling . . . Today the 
theories are born, to-morrow they are the fashion, the day 
after to-morrow they are classic, the fourth day they are 
superannuated and the fifth day they are forgotten”, (The 
Value of Science). In short, until the system of doctrine 
set forth in the Heidelberg Catechism has been shown to 
be un-Scriptural and erroneous, it must stand, despite the 
clamor from certain quarters that the old doctrines, dog- 
mas, creeds and systems must be consigned to the gehenna 
of fire. 

While Dr. Good’s position has been maintained in essen- 
tial integrity by his successors, it is interesting to note that 
the Mercersburg-Lancaster school has branched off into two 
tendencies, as graphically described by Dr. James I. Good 
in his History of the Reformed.Church in the United 
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States, from which we take the liberty of quoting at some 
length. “The Mercersburg men split into two parties, the 
old Mercersburg and the newer Ritschlianizing tendency. 
Mercersburg theology had its origin in the Mediating the- 
ology of Germany, founded by Schleiermacher. But it was 
not Reformed, for Schleiermacher aimed to mediate between 
Pantheism and Orthodoxy, and between Lutheranism and 
the Reformed position . . . The Mercersburg theology was 
an outgrowth of the right wing of the Mediating theology, 
that is, the party that inclined toward orthodoxy. But the 
new theology of our day is descended from the Mediating 
theology of the left wing, that is, inclined toward rational- 
ism with elements of Ritschlianism in it”, (p. 602). “Of 
this new theology, Dr. W. Rupp in 1884 sounded the first 
distinct note in an article in the Reformed Church Review, 
entitled “Freedom of Theological Thought”, in which he 
claimed that there should be liberty to reconstruct old dog- 
matic systems, a liberty which no one ever denied, pro- 
vided it had been shown that such systems were funda- 
. mentally erroneous, a thing which neither Dr. Rupp nor 
any one else had as yet done. Two years later, the editor 
- of the Review, Prof. T. G. Apple, D. D., felt called upon to 
sound a note of alarm as, in publishing Rupp’s article on 
“Probation after Death’, he added a note to it, saying that 
it was to be remembered that the Review was not respon- 
sible for the views of its individual writers. 


“This note reveals a divergence of views between them 

. . Dr. Rupp’s influence became more prominent as he 
became professor in the theological seminary at Lancaster. 
or Hix appointment as editor of the Reformed Review in- 
creased his influence. In it he continued his articles on the 
new theology. He was joined by other writers. In 1880 
Dr. J. C. Bowman, then president of the Lancaster Theo- 
logical Seminary, came out in his adherence to the new 
theology in an article on “The Wane of the Doctrinal Con- 
fessions”. Others wrote in favor of it, as Dr. A. S. Weber. 
A Lancaster writer in his review of Lobstein’s Virgin Birth, 
also revealed his sympathy with these views. No one who 
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holds to the old orthodox view could have written as color- 
less a review of the book as he did. A true Evangelical 
could not help severely condemning Lobstein’s denial of the 
Virgin Birth.” 


There were, however, within the Mercersburg-Lancaster 
party signs of dissent from such extreme views, as Dr. J. I. 
Good proceeds to specify. ‘Professor Rupp’s article on 
‘Probation after Death’ was severely arraigned by Strass- 
burger (1887), who charged him with being a Pelagian and 
with holding to universalist ideas. Evolution was also at- . 
tacked by Beam, Brendle, Cort, and Titzel, the latter being 
especially severe on Dr. Calvin Gerhard’s book ‘Death and 
the Resurrection’. Leader defended the old view of Inspira- 
tion (Higher Criticism, 1899) as did A. H. Kremer in 1879. 
And finally Prof. E. V. Gerhart came out in a severe attack 
on the philosophical principles of the newer view of science 
as revealed by Prof. Schiedt in his article on ‘Limitations of 
the Scientific Method.’ The new theology had by 1900 won 
the majority of the professors in the theological seminary 
at Lancaster’. 


The Neo-Mercersburg, or Lancaster theology diverged 
from the original Mercersburg in several particulars, as in 
its Broad Churchism, “which in Church History has always 
tended to be confessionless (that is without a creed) and 
so demanded a lowered authority of the Creeds of the 
Church; in its position that evolution applies not only to 
natural science, but to the solution of all problems in all the 
sciences; and in its claim that the rationalistie principles of 
the Higher Criticism are superior to the Bible”. 


7. Where would the Old War-Horses, Drs. J. W. Nevin, 
J. H. A. Bomberger, J. H. Good, T. G. Apple, E. V. 
Gerhart align themselves in the Present Theological 
conflict ? 


In this connection it is natural and legitimate to inquire 
where the old war-horses, Drs. J. W. Nevin, J. H. A. Bom- 
berger, J. H. Good, T. G. Apple, E. V. Gerhart, J. M. Titzel 
would stand in the present theological crisis. That crisis, 
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as every one knows, relates to the question, which one of 
two rival and contradictory world-views is correct. The one 
view accepts the Biblical account that God created the ma- 
_ terial universe, including minerals, plants, animals and man. 
The other accepts the “scientific” view that the universe 
and everything in it, as force, matter, life, mind, spirit, are 
an evolution of some impersonal energy resident in the 
cosmos from eternity. Under the former view the material 
universe had a beginning in time and space; under the lat- 
ter, it has always existed, but in different stages of develop- 
ment. The scientist, therefore, if logical and consistent, 
agrees with Prof. Huxley in saying: “The hypothesis of 
evolution supposes that in all this vast progression there 
would be no breach of continuity, no point at which we 
could say ‘This is a natural process’ and ‘This is not a nat- 
ural process’.” The average scientist agrees with Prof. E. D. 
Cope, who writes: “The doctrine of evolution may be de- 
fined as the teaching which holds that creation has been 
and is accomplished by the agency of the energies which 
_are intrinsic in the evolving matter, and without the inter- 
ference of energies which are external to it. The science 
.of evolution is the science of creation.” 


Other citations could be made to the effect that science 
to-day with its dictum of “continuity”, “intrinsic energies”’, 
and “natural process” is committed, designedly or unde- 
signedly, to the position that some impersonal force, energy 
or elan vital (Bergson) is the sole cause of the universe 
and all within it. The scientist who understands the major 
premise of his cult, is compelled to deny, not merely that 
God created the universe, but that there is a God at all. 
When Laplace a century ago submitted his five volume 
Mecanique Celeste to Napoleon, the monarch inquired why 
the word God did not once occur in the treatise. Laplace, 
with characteristic scientific hauteur, replied: ‘Sire, there 
is no need of Him”, implying that there is no need of God 
back of the nebulous mass assumed by Laplace. Natural 
science to-day in its fundamental postulates is not a whit 
more theistic than in the Laplacean system. It has merely 
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elaborated and disguised its false philosophic conclusions in 
such a shrewd and subtle manner that the layman is led to 
think that underneath it all there is some sort of recogni- 
tion of God, than which there could be no greater delusion. 
Science at bottom (if the truth were told) occupies the 
view-point of Ernst Haeckel, who boasted that the three 
fundamental conceptions of Christianity, “God, Freedom 
and Immortality” have been forever shattered by science.?° 


According to science the distinction between the organic 
and the inorganic, between life and not-life, must in their 
genesis be abandoned; the inorganic is the organic unde- 
veloped, the organic is the inorganic in full bloom. Like- 
wise there must be abandoned the distinction between mat- 
ter, force, mind, spirit, good and bad, Christ and Satan, for 
they are ultimately one. A recent English writer (Hugh 
Elliott, at once materialist and idealist) holds that according 
to accepted postulates of science it is impossible to prove 
that there is spirit at all, everything being at bottom mere 
force and shaped by mere force in an iron-clad and closed 
system. Thoughtless and half-educated men and women 
are wont to make sport of the Biblical doctrine of foreordi- 
nation, providence and foreknowledge, determined “accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of His (God’s) will” (Eph. 8:5). 
But here is a determinism, fatalism, without a conscious, 
self-determining, world-determining agent, alleged on the 
one hand to be “a fortuitous concourse of atoms”, and on 
the other so logically concatenated that if one had the requi- 
site mathematical knowledge and skill he could predict every 
future event in the universe and on this globe, even to fore- 


20According to Leuba (“Belief in God and Immortality’) the 
ratio of scholars believing in the existence of God is: psychologists, 
14 per cent; biologists, 16; sociologists, 18; historians, 32; physical 
scientists, 35. It is sometimes stated that the great body of scien- 
tists are theists, and possibly the number is greater than indicated 
in the answers to Leuba’s questionaire. Whatever the ratio, how- 
ever, of scientists who accept anything like the Biblical Cosmogony 
and Anthropology, it is clear that those who reject them are by far 
in the majority and are in possession of the field, regarding with 
lordly disdain any one so stupid and ignorant as still to hold a 
Biblical and theistic theory of the universe. ' 
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telling the date, progress and outcome of the great World- 
War, as well as of all minor events. The scheme of the new 
evolutionism is all-inclusive in its premises and brushes 
‘ away with one tremendous sweep all hitherto accepted can- 
ons of logic and truth. 


Scientists, evolutionistic theological professors and super- 
ficially educated preachers refer with supreme contempt to 
former theological dogmatism: But we may safely invite 
them to cite any dogmatism of the past half as fatuous, 
fallacious, supercilious, contemptuous and insulting as the 
dogmatism and cocksureness of the average scientist, em- 
bryonic professor of science (who mayhap has been on this 
planet possibly thirty years and ‘knows it all’, though even 
an Aristotle attempted no original work until the age of 
forty-five), the youthful newspaper scribe just fresh from 
college and the whole crew of blatant materialists, infidels 
and atheists. 


Let the reader remember that the science of to-day has 
given up the quasi-theism of Charles Darwin, who in his 
“early years could still write: “that life with its several pow- 
ers was originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms 
or into one” (Origin of Species) and has gone over to the 
view that the God of Scripture is not necessary to account 
for the evolutionary processes in the universe, nature, man 
and human history. Men like H. E. Fosdick and Percy S. 
Grant who claim to be able to reconcile their evolutionism 
(as seen from their articles in the New York Times) with 
Scripture or any valid system of Christian doctrine either 
fail to understand what the new evolutionism really is, or, 
though understanding it, would identify Christianity with 
Pelagianism, Arianism, naturalism, pragmatism, functional 
psychology, Unitarianism and a so-called Social Gospel. This 
Social Gospel, of which we hear so much to-day, is at bot- 
tom the hypothesis that religion is “the consciousness of 
the highest social values” and is the outgrowth of the social 
instinct (a view elaborately defended e. g. by Prof. E. S. 
Ames, in the Psychology of Religious Experience) a view 
that, like various others, seeks to derive religion from non- 
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religious factors, as over against the view that religion is 
an inborn disposition, an endowment from the Creator, the 
religio insita of the Church doctrine, or the sense of de- 
pendence on a Higher Power, or, as even Troeltsch allows, 
any other explanation, always presupposes religion as a 
thing known ultimately only through revelation. 


Along with this low view of Christianity, found in many 
educated and uneducated circles to-day, there follows nat- 
urally as a sequence not only a low view of, but a contempt 
for creed, doctrine and confessions, in the face of the fact 
that a Creedless Church never has existed, nor can exist. 
Not only outside of the Church, but within it, men cry: 
“Down with the old creeds, doctrines and dogmas”. In 
spite of this cry from unthinking and half-educated men, 
who would save the Church by sacrificing its fundamental 
doctrines, there are signs of a counter-movement. Even as 
we are penning these lines, a prominent British journal in 
reviewing a book (by Dr. N. S. Talbot, Bishop of Pretoria 
on The Returning Tide of Faith) asks: “What is really 
wrong with our traditional theology and venerable creeds? 
We hear on all hands that the Church must unload and 
quietly drop them. We are told that, since the War in par- 
ticular, theology is in the melting-pot. We have a dim no- 
tion that the melting-pot is rather overworked, and is 
largely unnecessary . . . We are not prepared to scrap the 
traditional theology on which generations of believers have 
been nurtured until we have seen how theology looks ex- 
pressed in modern language. A language perplexity, we 
believe, is to a large extent the real difficulty for theology 
to-day. It is not that it revolts either the moral or common 
sense of the plain man. The chief trouble is that the plain 
man does not understand it” (Expository Times, April 
1923). 


The Bishop argues that the articles of the Apostolic and 
Athanasian Creeds relating to the incarnation, deity of 
Christ, Virgin Birth, Trinity and in fact all the “hard ques- 
tions,” which are the occasion of stumbling, must be ac- 
cepted (with the exception of the damnatory clause in the 
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Athanasian) and can be explained as the profoundest of 
all truths, especially the Supernatural Conception and the 
Doctrine of the Trinity.?1 


We wonder, therefore, how many ministers in the Re- 
formed Church accept and loyally defend the various 
articles of the Peace Compact of 1881-1884, especially the 
preamble quoted below, page 60, This, far from being an 
‘idle or unimportant question lies at the very basis of the 
continuance of the Reformed Church as a Protestant organ- 
ization true to its doctrinal standards in any honest and 
honorable sense. 


In other words, if Drs. J. W. Nevin, J. H. A. Bomberger, 
E. V. Gerhart, T. G. Apple, Henry Harbaugh, B. Bausman, 
J. H. Good, H. Rust, G. W. Williard, H. W. Super, Cyrus 
Cort, J. M. Titzel, A. H. Kremer, and others, whose names 
at the moment are not recalled, were on the stage of action 
to-day (not to mention the nonagenarian and octogenarian 
champions of the faith, Revs. Drs. J. I. Swander and S. Z. 
Beam, respectively), all of them men whom the exponents 
of Broadchurchism would have difficulty in reaching with 
a ten-foot pole,—if, we say, the controversialists of fifty 
years ago, were now on the stage of action, they would un- 
questionably stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of the 
Peace Compact and the Heidelberg Catechism in its his- 
torical sense, naturally with some differences on minor 
points of doctrine. 


210n account of its importance in the chain of argument Talbot’s 
reasoning on the Trinity may be cited: ‘‘No speculation of man 
produced this almost incredible truth. It had not entered into the 
mind of man so to think of God. The truth took hold of men’s 
minds through what God did in Christ. The assertion of threefold- 
ness in the nature of God was not a quasi-mathematical fancy. It 
sprang from the succession of distinct moments or comings of di- 
vine action. There was the sending of the Son by the Father. 
There was the sending of the Holy Spirit. All was the action of 
God. It was not God, then a man (Jesus), and then an influence 
(the Spirit). But it was God acting in His Son, and God acting in 
the Spirit . . . Historical event, then, lies at the heart of the truth 
of the Trinity. No man wove it in spider-like fashion out of his 
jnner consciousness”. 
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8. Dr. Good and the New Theology of To-day. 


As over against the constant clamor for a modification, 
or even entire rejection of, the old formularies of doctrine, 
Dr. Good, if with us to-day, would unquestionably accept 
the Heidelberg Catechism as exhibiting the system of truth 
revealed in the Bible. If it be alleged that the marvelous 
discoveries in science in recent years and the wide accept- 
ance of the theory of evolution necessitate a-reconstruction 
from the ground up, the words of the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs shortly before his death are opportune and signifi- 
cant: “I challenge any man, to produce any valid results of 
modern philosophy or modern science that will in the 
slightest degree impair the Christ of the Church as repre- 
sented by her creeds and institutions.” 


This bold challenge in defence of “the Christ of the 
Church” and of “her creeds”, is issued by one entirely com- 
petent to express a mature judgment and outweighs the 
vagaries of a whole ten-acre field of men who dipping a 
little into science and philosophy and failing to think 
through the profound truths formulated in the historic 
creeds, have in their own eyes passed far beyond St. Paul, 
St. John, Augustine, Anselmn, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and 
Ursinus, and so begin to “reconstruct” the doctrines of God, 
man, sin, and redemption. Such reconstructive efforts, in- 
variably built on a half-baked psychology and philosophy, 
share the usual fate of fads and “isms”; they have their | 
brief day and are then consigned to the museum of theo- 
logical curiosities. Twenty years after an attempt at theo- 
logical reconstruction, the celebrated Dr. Horace Bushnell 
admitted his failure, humbly saying: “I had not sufficiently 
considered the difficulty of the problem”, 


The issue between the Heidelberg Catechism and any re- 
constructive scheme is fundamentally the issue between the 
old and the new world-view or philosophy (for in these days, 
philosophy, not theology, is said to be the queen of the 
sciences). A man who accepts the new world-view is logi- 
cally driven to reject the system of doctrine unfolded in the 
Heidelberg Catechism; conversely, a.man who rejects the 
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new world-view with its half-digested and contradictory 
postulates will be disposed to regard the theological system 
underlying the Catechism as essentially correct, though con- 
' ceding that certain doctrines emphasized in the Reforma- 
tion period need not be emphasized to-day, and that certain 
others, not then made prominent, may be emphasized to- 
day. . Since the new world-view is in process of formation 
and has thus far assumed an individualistic rather than a 
universalistic character, any attempted reconstruction of 
the Catechism or of Reformed Church doctrine (which in 
substance is the same to-day as in Dr. Good’s time) must 
exhibit a similar individualistic character. As soon as men 
undertake to substitute a fundamentally new theory for the 
Catechism’s presentation of the nature of God, the person 
of Christ, man’s sinfullness and deliverance, the atonement, 
faith, the sacraments and the chief loci, they must take a 
definite stand on the great problems of modern science, 
psychology, epistemology, and philosophy, either on the 
side of a thorough-going Christian theism, or on that of 
the current naturalistic (scientific) monism. There is no 
middle position. Either there is a God who created the 
.physical universe, or according to Laplace and Haeckel 
there is no God, but all is the result of an impersonal force 
or energy resident in the cosmos from all eternity. The 
reconstructionist is on the open sea, with no harbor in sight, 
and with a poor compass, or none at all. 


In the present transition period and confused state of 
thought not merely among the sheep, but among many shep- 
herds as to the inner and real nature of Christianity, it is 
the part of wisdom for the Reformed Church to stand by 
the old landmarks. Where are the graduates of the theo- 
logical seminaries of the Reformed Church, Mercersburg, 
Lancaster, Tiffin, Collegeville, Dayton, Sheboygan, who can 
cope as thinkers and theological system-builders with the 
Nevins, Bombergers, Goods, Gerharts, Apples, Rusts and 
Rupps of fifty years ago? No Calvin, Zwingli, Ursinus has 
appeared; until he does appear our “young Bloods”, if they 
wish to aid in rescuing the world from chaos and damna- 
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tion, had better preach unadulterated Biblical truth, instead 
of advertising half-baked neologisms, High-sounding flap- 
doodleisms and crude naturalistic and evolutionistic stuff, 
paraded as profound discoveries, but in reality old errors 
exploded a thousand times. 


9. Dr. Good as Scholar, Teacher, Writer and Man of 
Affairs. 


Dr. Good stood high in a half dozen lines of activity, as 
scholar, teacher, writer, preacher and man of affairs. His 
early studies in language, history, literature, mathematics | 
and theology revealed a well-balanced mind and a logical 
method, which served him well in later labors in the profes- 
sorial chair, the pulpit and Synodical proceedings and dis- 
cussions. That he excelled in many directions is the uni- 
form testimony of his former students and associates, as 
will be seen from some testimonials, which we are at heey, 
to reproduce here.?? 


(1). Dr. Good as a Scholar. 


It is generally allowed that Dr. Good was not only a 
highly cultured man, but also a scholar in the technical 
sense of that term, that is, one who has the patience, zeal 
and ability to investigate a subject or subjects in all pos- 
sible relations. ‘He had a profound grasp of any subject 
he handled and was able to treat it with marvelous simplic- 
ity . . . In a Tiffin lecture course he was one of the speak- 
ers; he prepared and gave a wonderful lecture on the future 
language of the world. He argued that it would be the 
English and supported the position with an array of argu- 
ments which were very convincing. It would be good read- 
ing even now” (R. C. Zartman). “He was one of the clearest 
thinkers I have ever known. One could not help but under- 
stand him. . . In the theological controversies of his day 


22In order to obtain the opinions of others, the writer addressed 
a questionaire to some twenty-five of Dr. Good’s former students 
and acquaintances, asking them to supply any reminiscences that 
might prove of interest. Quite a number responded, some of them 
in such vague terms, however, that the matter is not quotable here, 
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his antagonists discovered that they had a giant to deal 
with” (E. Herbruck). “He was a man who impressed me 
as one who was acquainted with a wide range of subjects. 
Not only had books been made to contribute to his mental 
store, but he was thoroughly acquainted with current events 
. ... How much our beloved church is indebted to him for 
remaining anchored to the old moorings, the opened books 
‘alone will reveal” (E. M. Beck). “It was my privilege to 
pursue my theological course in the last years of the labors 
of the sainted Dr. J. H. Good, as professor. Thus, we en- 
joyed the full benefit of his long experience and ripe schol- 
arship . . . He is worthy a place among the truly great men 
of our beloved communion” (R. F. Shultz). 


(2). Dr. Good as a Teacher. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Z. Beam, of the 1860 class of Hei- 
delberg College and since the death of Rev. James Heffley 
in April of this year, the oldest living graduate of the col- 
lege, writes: “I believe that Dr. Good had no superior as a 
teacher of mathematics. Any student who failed under his 
tuition was responsible for his failure. He and Dr. Moses 
Kieffer had a controversy on the theology of the Order of 
Worship in the Western Missionary in which they clearly 
expressed their views. But happily while they differed 
widely they kept their tempers and were personally the best 
of friends. Dr. Good was a man of weight both physically 
and intellectually. As a mathematician he was preeminent”. 
The Rev. Dr. John I. Swander, an ex-alumnus of the college 
and an alumnus of Heidelberg Theological Seminary of the 
class of 1859 and thus the oldest living graduate of that 
institution, in his recent articles in the Christian World and 
in private conversation has expressed himself in like high 
terms of Dr. Good as a scholar and teacher. 


Another writes: ‘He excelled in mathematics and de- 
manded thorough and efficient work. It was impossible to 
deceive him or pass a spurious article for the real good. As 
a member of the Board of Examiners for the public school 
teachers of Seneca County, Dr. Good demanded a more 
thorough and efficient standard of qualifications on the part 
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of the applicants. The standard was raised” (J. F. Snyder). 
“I regarded Dr. Good as a superior man; loved him as 
teacher, man and friend” (E. D. Wettach). “He left a deep 
impression upon my mind as well as upon my heart and I 
am very grateful for the memory of his inspiring ideals for 
the Christian ministry as well as his fine culture . . . Three 
words characterized his teaching: clarity, thoroughness, 
precision. You could never argue with him*very long be- 
fore his authority prevailed, and when that big key which 
he held playfully in his hand tapped the professor’s chair, 
that ended the discussion. He was approachable and kindly 
helpful to any student who sought his counsel” (C. M. 
Schaaf). “I was a student of Dr. Good during my first year 
in the Seminary and until his death the following year and, 
of course, had come to know something of his ability as 
scholar and teacher. I am glad to say that the intervening 
years have in no way diminished my high regard for Dr. 
Good. I consider him one of the foremost teachers it has 
been my privilege to know, personally” (C. E. Miller). ‘He 
had positive convictions and expressed them in convincing 
language even when the turbulent waves of the theological 
controversy ran very high. He was charitable to those who 
differed from him” (C. F. Kriete). ‘A little accident makes 
it impossible for me to write at length of the services of 
Dr. Good, but I will be glad to read your appreciation of 

him as a teacher” (S. B. Yockey). 


(8). Dr. Good as a Writer. 


After a somewhat extensive examination of Dr. Good’s 
articles in the Western Missionary, Christian World, Re- 
formed Church Monthly, reports to Classes and Synods, the 
writer reaches the conclusion that, contrary to a view some- © 
times heard, Dr. Good wrote remarkably pure, classic, dig- 


nified and forceful English. We have found less than a - : 


half-dozen carelessly constructed phrases and sentences, 
and none that are slovenly or “slouchy” (of which, alas one 
finds too many in the writings and sermons of the younger 
generation of ministers). In this connection we produce the 
following from one of our correspondents: “I had the 
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highest respect for Dr. Good’s scholarship and ability as a 
teacher. He knew how to analyze the most complex sub- 
ject and make it plain even to the dullest of students. His 
preaching commended itself to me. While he lacked the 
grace of oratory his sermons impressed me profoundly. He 
had one limitation, however, and that was the lack of ade- 
_ quate style and diction. I would not mention this, had not 
he himself confessed it to me. On one occasion I asked him 
why he had not written a treatise on Dogmatic Theology. 
He replied: “I should have done that save for one reason 
and that is a lack of adequate vocabulary. My style is too 
simple and direct. I do not know how to expatiate or to 
embellish” (EK. P. Herbruck). Accepting this judgment as 
essentially correct, we are also of the opinion that Dr. 
Good, though not having as extensive a vocabulary as some 
literary men, had a perfect command of all the words and 
phrases needed to express the profoundest thoughts and 
the most varied shades of meaning. While Dr. Herbruck’s 
criticism applies to Dr. Good as speaker addressing a public 
audience, which, in the language of a Pennsylvania German, 
wants a “grosse Stimm” and more or less of repetition, it 
is not quite apropos to a work on Dogmatic Theology, where, 
as in the case of H. B. Smith’s System of Christian Doc- 
tine, a simple, direct and unadorned style, is not the least 
merit. Moreover, as a logician and clear thinker, he held 
that when a proposition has been proved, it is settled and 
need not be chewed over a half dozen times as in Fourth of 
July Spreadeagleism. We wonder, too, whether Dr. Good’s 
innate modesty had not something to do with his statement 
to that student. Possibly the multiplicity of his duties 
(teaching, writing for Church periodicals, extensive cor- 
respondence, etc.), the cost of publishing books and the com- 
parative shortness of his life (sixty-five years) were the 
chief reasons why he did not prepare and give to the public 
a compend of theology. 

In this connection reference must be made to a colossal 


literary work accomplished by Dr. Good, in his translation 
of the whole of Ebrard’s Christliche Dogmatik, covering in 
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the original 1409 pages with a considerable number of notes 
in fine type. Any one who has had experience in translat- 
ing from the German or French, especially technical works, 
knows that not only is a perfect command of two languages 
required, but also unusual skill in reproducing accurately 
the sense of the original. An examination of the transla- 
tions by Dr. Good of a number of Ebrard’s Works, espec- 
ially the Dogmatics, the revised manuscript of which was 
presented to the writer by the son, Dr. John C. Good, dis- 
close the fact that with the desire faithfully to reproduce | 
the exact force of the original, the rendering, while mostly 
in‘correct and idiomatic English, is here and there in the 
case of unusually involved German sentences, rather too 
rigidly literal and Germanic. Of the two alternatives, 
namely a free, flowing and flowery transmutation, or a per- 
fectly accurate, though at times rigidly literal translation, 
he chose the latter as best suiting his purpose. The suc- 
cessful completion of the undertaking involved not only ex- 
traordinary physical endurance, but exceptional literary 
skill and acumen. 


(4). Dr. Good as a Preacher. 


What is to be said of Dr. Good as a preacher? Dr. 
Kefauver in the funeral discourse writes: “As a public 
speaker he was clear in his enunciation of the truth, con- 
cise in its statement, systematic in its arrangement and 
easy in its delivery”. Though he was not an orator in the 
popular sense, he always held the attention of an audience 
from start to finish, by the depth of thought, conciseness 
and simplicity of speech and an unusually pleasant play of 
features, which latter revealed strength of character and 
purpose, as all the portraits of him show. He was in de- 
mand at Church dedications, when his quiet appeals for con- 
tributions were often as effective as the usual displays of 
oratory. In short, in the language of another: “I heard 
him preach occasionally. It was a great pleasure to hear 
him. His sermons were logical; his language was so simple 
that a child could understand it. His sermons were full of 
inspiration” (A, K. Zartman). ; 
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For a number of years he was pastor of the Second Re- 
formed Church in Tiffin and preached in the German lan- 
guage. Though his use of the German (we say use, not 
knowledge) was far from perfect and fluent, his manner of 
address was pleasant, earnest and impressive. The common 
people heard him gladly. After resigning this pastorate, he 
ministered regularly to a number of congregations around 
Tiffin, as St. Jacob’s east of Tiffin, Bascom to the west and 
Salem to the south. 2° The Rev. S. U. Snyder writes: “As 
a sermonizer and preacher Dr. Good stood in the front ranks 
of his compeers. His sermons were organic in their de- 
velopment, like the growth of a well-formed tree, with 
trunk and branches so that the attentive hearer could carry 
home with him the entire discourse without any difficulty. 


23The Rev. Dr. J. B. Rust relates that in answering the question 
why after resigning the pastorate of the Second Church (which by 
the way was then served by his colleague in the Seminary, the Rev. 
Dr. Herman Rust, one of the most successful, popular and eloquent 
preachers of the Reformed Church in this country) he did not ac- 
cept an English pastorate in Tiffin, he said substantially: ‘You 
see, if I were to assume the responsibility of preaching in one of 


. the English churches of the city I would be placed under the stress 


and strain of weekly preparation to maintain my reputation as a 
scholar and a teacher, as well as a preacher, for men of standing 
and women of culture would come to listen to me, with the expec- 
tation of hearing sermons of unusual depth and power from Sunday 
to Sunday, and that burden of study and responsibility I would not 
be able to carry at my years, in addition to my labors in the college 
and Seminary. [It may be remarked in passing that Tiffin, even 
though one of the smaller cities of Ohio, has, like Xenia, Lancaster, 
Oxford, etc., always had considerable wealth and a not inconsider- 
able body of highly educated and cultured people, not to speak of 
able preachers in the Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and Re- 
formed pulpits. Z]. But I can without strain or worry drive out 
into the country, especially in the summer, thinking my sermons 
through on the way, and preach to the people in the country con- 
gregations with great satisfaction, for among them the demand for 
unusual effort is less keen and exacting. And besides this the drive 
through the country and home again rests me mentally and helps 
to strengthen me for a new week of teaching in the institution” 
(Good-Rust MS). It may be added that the Dobbin which he drove 
was entirely reliable and somewhat advanced in years like that of 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger, in similar trips. 
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Whenever he was called upon to preach in Tiffin he was 
always greeted with a large and attentive audience. He 
never to my knowledge, made use of any manuscript in the 
pulpit [though he generally had brief notes] but always 
gave evidence that the meaning of the text was clear to his 
own mind and that every phase of this theme was fully 
thought out”. 
(5). Dr. Good as a Man of Affairs. 


He excelled not merely in the points already mentioned, 
but in adaptability to the most diversified spheres, as seen. 
in financial, business, Synodical, political, and civic matters. 
He was, it must be said to his credit, a careful financier, as 
was necessary in that day when the salaries of ministers 
and professors were very meager. He made every penny 
count, not in a stingy or penurious way, but for the sake 
of economy?‘ He was for years Treasurer of the Board of 
‘Missions of the Ohio Synod, and of the Synod itself and 
offered to publish and did publish the Western Missionary 
at his own risk, when the Synod was at a loss to know what 
to do, and offered likewise to publish under certain condi- 
tions the Western Liturgy, assuming all risks. “He was for 
over twenty years one of the directors of the Tiffin National 
Exchange Bank” (J. B. R. in Good-Rust MS). 


The Honorable Horace Ankeney, Xenia, Ohio, writes: 
“Although my acquaintance with Dr. Good was rather lim- 
ited, I can see him yet, as though it were yesterday, stand- 
ing before Synod, giving his personal opinion on measures 
being considered. His words were always so clear and con- 
clusive that the impression left upon his hearers was that 
they were his final words on’ that particular topic”. 


10. A High Authority at Classes and Synods. 


He usually attended the meetings of Classes and Synods 
until in later years physical infirmity forbad. As seen 


24According to Abraham Ream, the father of the Rev. Solomon 
Ream, Dr. Good preached for a short time at a Reformed Church 
near Lancaster called the German Presbyterian Church, at what- 
ever salary the people chose to pay, wae varied from five cents to 
five dollars per Sunday. 
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above even while he was still a professor in college, his 
voice was potent in shaping classical and Synodical action; 
_and during the first fifteen years of his theological profes- 
sorship, when the great Church-questions were uppermost 
in the minds of ministers and some of the laity, and when 
perplexing theological and parliamentary issues needed to 
be handled carefully, he had no little share in drawing up 
the acts of the Ohio Synod. At the 1870 sessions of the 
Synod he was placed together with the Rev. Drs. D. Van 
Horne and I. H. Reiter on the Hymn-Book Committee to 
make a selection of Hymns and Psalms for the Church. 
Dr. Good as chairman reported to the 1871 Synod that the 
Committee had labored diligently during the year, but that 
the task was much more difficult than might be supposed. 

The matter of preparing a Hymn Book dragged on until 
the 1878 Synod when the above committee submitted its 
final report. As the selection of hymns was in the judg- 
ment of Synod well adapted to the needs of the Church the 
report was adopted. The Synod also accepted a proposition 
from Dr. Good to publish the Hymnal at his own expense 
and risk. At this Synod Dr. Good’s report as chairman of 
- the Sunday School Committee was adopted. On account of 
his exacting duties in the Seminary and his declining phys- 
ical strength his last attendance at the Ohio Synod was in 
1879, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

It was often remarked that at Classes and Synods he 
offered more resolutions that were adopted than any other 
man. Not infrequently, while discussion was in progress 
or nearing an end, having watched the drift or decided what 
was best, he wrote down a few simple propositions, which 
were generally adopted, possibly with slight modifications.”® 

25At the 1884 Synod we find that Dr. I. H. Reiter, Treasurer of 
the Board of Trustees of the Theological Seminary, made a report 
from which we may quote a paragraph as indicating the immense 
progress during the last forty years in the payment of the salaries 
of the professors. He says: “For the year ending Oct. 1, 1884, 
there was due and owing on salary to Prof. Good $1,217.32 and to 
Prof. Rust $1,156.31, making a total of $2,373.63. If it be asked, 
Why this deficiency? the answer is that only a little over one-fourth 
of the two Synodical apportionments for 1882 and 1883 has been 
paid’. The reader can draw his own conclusions, 
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11. Dr. Good at General Synod. 


Nowhere were the intellectual and theological resources 
of the subject of this sketch more signally exhibited than at 
the meetings of the General Synod of the Reformed Church. 
He was present as a delegate in the 1869, 1872, 1875 and 
1881 sessions. At the 1869 meeting he reported as fra- 
ternal delegate to the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and was reappointed on the Committee 
for the Revision of the Constitution of the Reformed 
Church. At the 1872 meeting he reported as delegate to. 
the Triennial Synod of the Moravian Church and was chair- 
man of the Committee on the Super Appeal Case. 


As the action of the General Synod in this case was the 
turning point in the relative strength of the Old Reformed 
and the Mercersburg-Lancaster parties, we state briefly the 
issue and the result. The Eastern District Synod, convened 
in Martinsburg, West Virginia, in October 1872, had called 
in question “the constitutional right of Rev. Dr. J. H. A. 
Bomberger to instruct students in theological studies, pro- 
nouncing his course in the matter disorderly and enjoining 
upon him to desist from imparting such instruction” (Gen 
eral Synod Minutes, 1872, p. 69). An appeal to the General 
Synod having been taken by Prof. H. W. Super, D. D., of 
Ursinus College, the special committee in the case through 
Dr. Good reported the case regular and in order. After the 
usual discussion, the appeal was sustained by 100 yeas to 
78 nays. 


The special Committee, of which Dr. D. Van Horne was 
chairman, appointed to formulate the exact significance of 
the vote, reported as follows, which was adopted by the 
Synod: ‘Resolved, That the General Synod decides that the 
conduct of Rev. John H. A. Bomberger, D.D., and those 
associated with him in Ursinus College, in giving theologi- 
cal instruction at the request of the Board of Directors, is 
not disorderly nor contrary to the Constitution of the Re- 
formed Church, although they have not been invested with 
the office of Teacher of Theology, nor are conducting their 
theological teaching under, the direction of the Synod in the 
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United States” (Minutes, p. 71). It need not be added that 
this action was a death-blow to all further highhanded ex- 
. pedients of the Mercersburg-Lancaster party. 


At this General Synod, Dr. Good was also one of the 
Committee on the Cyrus Cort Appeal case, which attracted 
attention on account of the constitutional principles in- 
volved. His knowledge of Reformed Church History, decis- 
ions of Classes and Synods, his judicial temper and qualifi- 
cations fitted him admirably as an attorney in an ecclesias- 
tical trial. As says Dr. L. H. Kefauver: “Keen and quick 
in his perceptions, calm and dispassionate in the heat of 
discussion, he was a strong antagonist in debate”. 


In the 1875 General Synod he was chairman of the appeal 
case of the St. Joseph Classis against the decision of the 
Ohio Synod. At the 1878 General Synod he presented an 
elaborate paper as chairman of the Committee on the Office 
of Deacon in the Reformed Church. 


12. Dr. Good’s Part in the Peace Commission. 


The controversy between the Mercersburg-Lancaster and 
‘the Tiffin-Ursinus wings of the Church having run its course 
during twenty years, and all parties having become tired 
of it, the Rev. Dr. Clement Z. Weiser, a mild Mercersburger, 
offered a resolution, subsequently adopted, at the General 
Synod of 1878 that a Commission representing all the dis- 
trict Synods, be created to settle the differences.26 The 
Commission was duly appointed and met in Harrisburg, Pa. 
By a fortunate Providence it was about equally divided be- 


; 26The Rev. Dr. James I. Good writes: “This Synod met at Lan- 
easter. The election of the president revealed the strength of the 
two parties. On the first ballot there was a tie, but on the second 
Dr. Van Horne had one majority over Dr. Bausman. This threw 
the organization of the Synod into the Old Reformed party. The 
defeat was felt all the more keenly because it took place at Lan- 
caster, the seat and center of the high-church party . . . Several 
events at the Synod were significant. Immediately after the elec- 
tion of Dr. Van Horne as president, the large cross which had stood 
on the altar of the Church, was removed and kept out of sight dur- 
ing the entire session of the General Synod” (op. cit., p, 578, 579), 
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tween the liturgical and anti-liturgical parties. Rev. Dr. 
Clement Z. Weiser, a man of fine spirit and an able presid- 
ing officer, was chosen president. The Commission was 
composed of some of the ablest ministerial and lay delegates 
of the Church, but it is generally understood that the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas G. Apple, of the Lancaster Theological Semi- 
nary and Dr. J. H. Good of Tiffin, were the leading repre- 
sentatives and chief defenders of the two theological and 
liturgical tendencies. The writer was informed by the Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Kefauver, a delegate from the Ohio Synod, that. 
frequently in the formulation of articles (which naturally 
required very discriminating diction and phraseology) Dr. 
Apple would offer a section or paragraph, which was finally 
adopted by the Commission after Dr. Good had suggested a 
few changes here and there; or conversely Dr. Good would 
offer a section or paragraph, which, after a like modification © 
by Dr. Apple, was accepted by the Commission. In the 
photo-gravure picture of the members of the Commission, 
Dr. Weiser occupies the center, but immediately above, side 
by side, are the pictures of Drs. Apple and Good, a symbol 
at once of their leadership and friendship. The Commission 
was in session eight days and drew up a Peace Compact on 
the three subjects of doctrine, cultus and government. 


Both as a matter of record (of part of the work accom- 
plished by Dr. Good and his associates) and as having pro- 
found interest and signficance to-day, when the foundations 
are again threatened, we reproduce the first two paragraphs 
of the Compact: 


“The Reformed Church in the United States unites in the 
confession of her adherence to the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures as set forth in the Heidelberg Catechism, taking 
the same in its historical (or original) sense; and declares 
that any departure from the-same is unauthorized by the 
Church; and renewedly directs all her ministers, editors 
and teachers of theology, faithfully to preach~and defend 
the same”. 


“This action is not to be so construed as to forbid, or in- 
terfere with, that (degree of) freedom in Scriptural and 
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theological investigation which has always been enjoyed in 
the Reformed Church.” 


We reproduce below some of the Articles which in these 
‘ latter days seem to be forgotten or wilfully ignored by some 
of our ministers.?? 


The professors in the Central Theological Seminary sub- 
scribe to and honestly accept the above, and the other de- 
liverances of the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in 1881-1884. It would be a matter of vital interest and 
signficance to know to what extent professors in other theo- 
logical seminaries of the Church, as well as ministers, ac- 
cept sincerely, unequivocally and without the evolutionistic 
platitudes of the day, the above authoritative deliverances. 


The General Synod of 1881 met in Tiffin and honored 
Dr. Good by electing him president. He was also reap- 





27". We recognize in Jesus Christ and His sacrifice for fallen 
man, the foundation and source of our whole salvation. 


“II. We hold that the Christian life is begotten in us by the Word 
of God, which is ever living, and carries in itself the power to 
quicken faith and love in the heart, through the Holy Ghost. 


“III, We hold that in the use of the holy sacraments the grace 
signified by the outward signs is imparted to those who truly be- 
lieve, but that those who come to these holy sacraments without 
faith, receive only the outward elements unto condemnation. 


“IV. We have come to a clearer apprehension of the fact that 
the Christian life is something broader and deeper than its mani- 
festations in conscious experience. 


“vy, We hold the doctrine of justification through faith in Jesus 
Christ according to which only the satisfaction, holiness and right- 
‘eousness of Christ is our righteousness before God, and that we 
cannot receive and apply the same to ourselves in any other way 
than by faith only. 

“VI. We affirm our confidence in the truth of Protestantism over 
against the errors of Romanism on the one hand, and against the 
errors of rationalism and infidelity on the other. 

“VII. All philosophical and theological speculations (in the 
Church) should be held in humble submission to the Word of 
~ God, which, with its heavenly light, should illumine and guide the 
operations and researches of reason”’. 
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pointed as a member of the Peace Commission, of the 
Hymn-Book Committee and of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Constitution. This Synod amid great rejoic- 
ing ratified the action of the Peace Commission. 


13. Personal Habits and Characteristics. 


Judging from photographs, Dr. Good must have been 
already in his younger years a remarkably handsome man. 
“He was not tall like his brother Professor Reuben, but was 
heavy-set, plump and full-faced in his prime, before illness 
began to reduce him in vigor. He had for years been a man . 
of wonderful endurance and incessant labor. He moved 
leisurely when going to town, and often carried a cane, or 
when it rained an umbrella, with him, and usually a mar- 
ket-basket. In carriage and appearance he was dignified 
and grave. One could see at once that he was a man of 
great intelligence and moral strength” (Good-Rust MS). 


Nearly all the answers to the questionaire refer to the 
large brass key which he usually brought with him to the 
lecture-room. It was the front door key to the unique 
octagon house which he built while professor of mathemat- 
ics and in which he lived to the end of his days. A former 
student writes: “I do not believe I ever saw him teach a 
class without continually handling a large key. Perhaps it 
was emblematic of his purpose to unlock the truths of theo- 
logical knowledge” (C. F. Kriete). , 


As says Dr. Kefauver in the funeral discourse: “We find 
men greater than he in some particular endowment, but 
few are his equal in gifts that make a man’s life symmet- 
rical. In his habits he was methodical in all his work. To 
this trait can be attributed largely the abundance of his 
labors. He did not wait for an emergency to drive him to 
the post of duty, but he set to work promptly to discharge 
the duty assigned to him. He was not only on time, but 
ahead of time. Such a man’s work is generally well-done. 
Notwithstanding the greater part of Dr. Good’s work was 
done in his study, he was not a recluse. His retirement was 
caused by the force of circumstances, and was not the re- 
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sult of a selfish feeling. When the restraints of the study 
could be laid aside and all tasks had been performed, his 
social qualities came to the surface and were manifest to 
’ an eminent degree’. 


14. The Last Days of Dr. Good. 


During the spring and summer of 1887 the state of Dr. 
Good’s health was such as to give his friends and the Church 
great concern. The Board of Education in their report to 
the Synod of that year say: ‘About the first of last April, 
Dr. J. H. Good, President of the Seminary Faculty, was 
prevented by ill-health, from attending to his professorial 
duties in the. seminary. At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of your board, held on the 11th of April, the 
afflicted professor was granted a vacation until the end of 
the spring term. At the same time the Board of Trustees 
was notified of Dr. Good’s inability to teach, and Dr. Rust 
was respectfully requested to teach the branches in Dr. 
Good’s department as far as possible, with which he com- 
plied. Owing to engagements made by Dr. Rust while his 
colleague was in good health, which he felt in honor bound 
. to meet, and to the pressing demands of indigent students 
for time to replenish their finances, the seminary was closed 
four weeks before the regular time, with great reluctance” 


(p. 57). 
(1). Plans for Carrying on the Work of the Seminary. 


The Board of Trustees in their report to the same Synod 
say: “At our meeting in Dayton, June 22, 1887, having 
learned of the inability of Dr. Good to continue his work 
‘in the seminary, and the improbability of his resuming it 
before the meeting of this Synod, your Board requested 
the Rev. H. H. W. Hibshman, D. D., and Prof. A. S. Zerbe, 
PH. D., to give as much assistance as possible to Rev. H. 
Rust, D. D., in carrying forward the work of the seminary. 
This these brethren have done, with, we believe, the best 
results. Dr. Hibshman has addressed a letter to the pres- 
ident of this board, expressing his pleasure in being able 
to serve the church in this capacity, but at the same time 
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asking to be relieved of this responsibility as soon aS pos- 
sible” (Minutes, p. 52). 

At this Synod also the J. H. Good Emeritus Professorship 
in the seminary was established, as a result of the follow- 
ing memorandum in the report of the Standing Committee 
on the Theological Seminary: “It is with the greatest sor- 
row that this Synod has heard of the continuous sickness of 
the venerable Rev. J. H. Good, D. D., president of the semi- 
nary. Dr. Good, during a period of forty years has been 
intimately connected with our institutions in the West, no 
man having done more to bring our Church and her institu- 
tions into prominence. He was the founder of Heidelberg 
College and Seminary in Tiffin, Ohio; the establisher of the 
Western Missionary, now Christian World; and for the last 
twenty years the honored president and distinguished in- 
structor of the seminary. For his self-sacrifice, and for 
his very eminent usefulness to the Reformed Church, he 
shall have our lasting gratitude; and in his present affliction 
the sympathy and prayers of the entire Church. It is also 
the duty and high privilege of this Synod to give expression 
in a substatntial way of the high esteem with which he is 
held, and the sympathy the Church has for him in this his 
time of affliction.” 

The Synod, therefore, Resolved “That we establish and 
do hereby establish an office in our Theological Seminary, 
the incumbent of which shall be called Emeritus President: 
of the Theological Seminary”. 


“Resolved, That the Rev. J. H. Good, D. D., be and here- 
by is invited to accept this position at a salary of $600.00 
annually. Salary to commence January 1, 1888.” 


“Resolved, That a fund called the Emeritus Fund is here- 
by established to be set apart for the benefit of the Emer- 
itus President of the Theological Seminary”. 


Measures were taken to collect such a fund. 


Furthermore, as the state of Dr. Good’s health forbad 
the hope that he would ever again teach regularly in the 
Seminary the Synod decided to proceed to the election “of 
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a professor of the Theological Seminary, whose duty shall 
be assigned him by the Board of Trustees”. At the time 
appointed for the election the vote stood: Rev. James I. 
Good, D. D., 42 votes; Rev. David Van Horne, D.D., 23, 
and Rev. John I. Swander, 11. 


(2). Ad Interim Appointment of Rev. John I. Swander 
; D. D. 


The 1887 Synod ratified the appointment of Drs. Hibsh- 
man and Zerbe to assist Dr. Rust in carrying on the work 
of the Seminary. This arrangement continued until to- 
ward the middle of December when Dr. Hibshman declined 
absolutely to teach after the close of the month. In this 
dilemma, the Executive Committee of the Board, through 
its chairman, the Rev. Dr. S. B. Yockey, Xenia, Ohio, 
sought the services of various ministers in or near Tiffin 
- (among them Drs. G. W. Williard and L. H. Kefauver) to 
take charge of the classes in Dogmatics, but without suc- 
cess. In this critical hour, as the time for the re-opening 
of the seminary after the Christmas recess, drew near, the 
writer of these pages, knowing that the Rev. John I. 
Swander, D. D., pastor in Fremont, Ohio, had by various 
articles in the Reformed Church Review, established a rep- 
utation as a competent theologian and forceful writer, sug- 
gested that he be approached in the cause of heeding the 
Macedonian cry of the Seminary. Dr. Yockey, accompanied 
by the writer who suggested a list of the classes to be pro- 
vided for made a trip to Fremont, described the situation 
to Dr. Swander (who had, however, in a general way learned 
of it) and prevailed upon him, after due deliberation and 
- prayer for divine guidance, to take charge of the classes in 
Christian Doctrine. Dr. Swander, accordingly, taught the 
classes until the close of the Seminary Year in May 1888, 
and gave entire satisfaction to the Board and the student 
body.?8 


28From visits to Fremont, in the interval between Dr. Hibshman’s 
withdrawal and the re-opening after the Holiday recess, the writer 
learned that Dr. Swander had surrounded himself with standard 
works on Christian Doctrine and often studied until after midnight 
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When one reflects that a number of able preachers had 
declined to take the place of Dr. Hibshman and that stu- 
dents the world over, are disposed, with all their “milk of 
human kindness”, to criticise a new teacher, especially in 
the ever contested field of Christian doctrine (in which 
many a novice proclaims his individualistic conceits as un- 
adulterated Gospel), it was an act of unusual self-denial 
and loyalty on the part of Dr. Swander to come to the re- 
lief of the Seminary in that ever memorable crisis.?° 


But presently other unforseen events occurred that added 
to the seriousness of the situation. Dr. J. H. Good de- 
parted this life January 25, 1888. On February 24, the 
Board was informed that Dr. James I. Good had declined 
the call to the chair of Dogmatic and Practical Theology. 
All this necessitated a special meeting of the Synod, which 
was held in the First Reformed Church, Tiffin, May 2, 1888. 


(3). Establishment of the Chair of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament Theology. 


In the interest of historic accuracy and as bearing on the 
subject in hand, something must be said regarding the pro- 
visions for teaching Hebrew in the Seminary and the ulti- 
mate establishment of the chair of Hebrew and Old Testa- 





in preparation for the coming task. That he was a clear thinker, 
discriminating theologian, and good teacher, Revs. C. E. Miller, 
G. A. Snyder, W. H. Tussing, H. L. Beam, Conrad Hassel, A. H. ' 
Zechiel, students then in the Seminary, would doubtless be willing 
to testify. It may not be entirely foreign to the matter in hand 
to intimate that if more of the ministers of to-day would entertain 
the laudable ambition to become real Biblical. and theological 
scholars, something more than merely well informed men in cur- 
rent events, and would cease to place their commentaries and 
works on Doctrinal theology on the upper shelves, or even sell 
them off for novels (as was actually done by a young minister re- 
cently), our theological seminaries would not need to go begging 
for men qualified to fill the professorships. 


29It may be stated in passing that Dr. Swander was known as a 
conservative Nevinite and Mercersburger, but, at that time and sub- 
sequently, regarded as a member of the right, or orthodox wing of 
that school rather than of the left wing represented by Dr. William 
Rupp, a man of pronounced liberal and pantheizing tendencies, 
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ment Theology. Dr. Good’s chair being that of Dogmatic 
and Practical Theology and Dr. Rust’s that of Historical and 
Exegetical Theology, the classes in Hebrew would nat- 
urally fall to Dr. Rust, and those in Homiletics to Dr. Good. 
But by a mutual agreement, Dr. Good taught the classes in’ 
Hebrew, while Dr. Rust had the courses in Homiletics. But 
from the early eighties onward, Dr. Good, on account of 
‘other pressing work, had usually only the beginning classes 
in Hebrew and was not averse to allowing students to take 
advanced Hebrew from any college professor who cared to 
give such courses. Thus it came about that the writer, then 
professor of Greek in Heidelberg College, gave special 
courses in Hellenistic or New Testament Greek, and private 
courses in Hebrew, to such theological students as desired 
them. The reader will see the course of events which led 
to the establishment of the chair of Hebrew in the Semi- 
nary.39 


The Board of Trustees in their report to the Special meet- 
ing of the Synod in Tiffin, after acknowledging the services 
rendered by Drs. Swander and Zerbe, in the very crisis of 
the Seminary’s difficulties, proceed to say: “But with this 
commencement of the seminary also ends the engagements 
with Dr. Zerbe and Dr. Swander. Dr. James I. Good has 
also declined the professorship tendered him . . . This 
leaves this most important school with but a single teacher. 
It will require no argument to make all willing to share in 
the responsibility of an election at this time. The Board 
therefore most respectfully overtures the Ohio Synod in 
regard to the establishment of a third professorship in the 
‘seminary, by the following action, namely: 


30It may be permitted to say that in 1881-1883 (the period before 
the later establishment of summer courses in Hebrew in the uni- 
versities of the country) the writer spent a part of each summer 
at the original New York Chautauqua and brushed up in Hebrew, 
entering Dr. W. R. Harper’s classes in Hebrew and in fact having 
a minor part in arranging material for Harper’s Hebrew Syntax. 
The Rev. Dr. Martin Vitz, of the 1880 Heidelberg College Class, 
was the first to take a course in Hebrew under the writer. 
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“Resolved, That we hereby respectfully and earnestly 
overture the Ohio Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
United States to establish a third professorship in Heidel- 
berg Theological Seminary, to be known as the Professor- 
ship of Hebrew and Old Testament Theology. 


“Resolved, That we cordially recommend to the Ohio 
Synod the election of Prof. Alvin S. Zerbe, Ph. D., to said 
professorship, for which he possesses very commendable 
qualifications, at a salary of $200 for the first year, $250 for 
the second year, and $300 for the third year as a maximum. 


“Resolved, That we as a Board respectfully request the 
Board of Trustees of Heidelberg College to grant Prof. A. 
S. Zerbe, Ph. D., the privilege of devoting a portion of his 
time to teaching branches of the proposed Professorship of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in the Seminary.’ 


The Synod in due form adopted the above overture and 
established the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Theology. 


(4). Election of Dr. J. H. Good’s Successor. 


The Board of Trustees of the Seminary in their report 
to the Tiffin Synod states: “On the 24th of Feb. 1888, the 
Executive Committee of the Board learned officially of the 
declination of Rev. James I. Good, D. D., of his election to 
the Professorship of Dogmatic and Practical Theology in 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary”. The Board, therefore, — 
recommends that Synod, in harmony with the constitu- 
tional provisions, proceed to the election of a Professor of 
Dogmatic and Practical Theology in Heidelberg Seminary. 





31This request was necessitated by the fact that the College 
Board of Trustees had prohibited the professors from supplement- 
ing their meager salaries by outside work, such as regularly lec- 
turing, teaching or supplying vacant congregations without permis- 
sion from the Board. In justice to the professors it must be said, 
that only one or two of them may have had rather too many out- 
side engagements. It was the above college ruling that prevented 
the writer from favoring a suggestion offered in 1884-6 by the Rev. 
Dr. I. H. Reiter, then President of the Seminary Board of Trustees, 
to give instruction, regularly, in Hebrew in the Seminary, 
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The item was adopted and the Synod proceeded to nom- 
inate candidates for the vacant professorship. 


“Whereupon”, say the Minutes, “the following named 
persons were put in nomination, namely: Rev. David Van 
Horne, D. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. John I. Swander, D. D. 
Fremont, Ohio; Rev. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., Kutz- 
-town, Pa. On motion the election was made the order of 

the day for Wednesday afternoon at two o’clock. At the 
appointed time, after solemn prayer by Rev. John Vogt, 
D. D., the Synod proceeded to the election. The president 
[Dr. J. I. Swander] vacated the chair, and called Rev. Dr. 
Sebastian C: Goss to preside. Revs. George H. Leonard, 
Edward M. Beck, John H. Bomberger and Rufus C. Zart- 
man were appointed tellers. The election was held, and 
after counting the ballots, the result was ascertained to 
‘pe as follows. Rev. David Van Horne, D.D., received 44 
votes, Rev. John I. Swander, D. D., 18, and Rev. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph..D., 1. 


“On motion of Rev. John I. Swander, D. D., it was 


Resolved, That the election of Rev. David Van Horne, 
D. D., who has received a majority of all votes cast, be and 
is hevchy made unanimous. 


Resolved, That the President and stated clerk of Synod 
be instructed to forward a call to the professor elect, with 
a stipulated salary of twelve hundred dollars”. 


(5). Closing Days, Services and Resolutions. 


Dr. Good continued to decline in health until on January 
- 25, 1888, he passed to his reward aged 65 years, 2 months 
and 3 days. The funeral services were held in Rickly 
Chapel, Tiffin, and were attended by an immense 
concourse of persons, including many ministers, prominent 
lawyers, physicians, business men, special friends and 
neighbors, for he was a popular and greatly beloved man. 
The Rev. Dr. L. H. Kefauver, D.D., pastor of the First 
Church and a life-long friend, preached the sermon, which 
was afterward published in the Reformed Church Messen- 
ger and the Heidelberg Monthly J ournal of February 1888. 
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The following resolutions, adopted by the 1888 Ohio 
Synod, summarize the outstanding characteristics of this 
notable man of God. 


“Whereas, In the providence of God, after many 
wearisome months of affliction and suffering, the Rev. 
Jeremiah H. Good, D.D., the honored president of 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary and the efficient 
Professor of Dogmatic and Practical Theology, has 
been called away from his responsible labors to his 
blessed rest; and 


Whereas, He has been the prominent factor in the 
founding of our Western Institutions, and rendered 
eminent service in the sphere of education and church 
enterprises, proving himself an able theologian, a suc- 
cessful teacher and a forceful writer; and 


Whereas, Through his lamented death, the seminary 
and the church have sustained a great loss; therefore, 


Resolved, That while we unite with the church in 
expressing our sorrow because of his departure, we will 
ever cherish his memory, and gratefully recognize his 
unsullied Christian character, his scholarly attain- 
ments, his versatile genius, his extensive information, 
his genial nature, and his great usefulness to our In- 
stitutions and the Church. 


Resolved, That as a Christian educator, a clear ex- 
pounder, a faithful worker and an earnest defender of 
the faith as it is in Jesus, his life may be pointed out 
to students in general and especially to students of 
theology and sacred literature, as an example emi- 
nently worthy of their study and emulation. 


Resolved, That the Synod tenders its sincere sym- 
pathy to his greatly bereaved widow and son, and in- 
vokes upon them the sustaining and consoling grace of 
the Lord”. 


Though he endured great physical suffering toward the 
close of his earthly career, he departed this life in the full 
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assurance of a part in the resurrection of the just at the 
last day.?2 


How beautiful it is for a man to die 

Upon the walls of Zion; to be called 

Like a watch-worn and weary sentinel 

To put his armour off, and rest in heaven. 


His Final Resting Place 


32Anyone who may wish to make a pilgrimage to the grave of 
Dr. J. H. Good will find it in the Southeastern corner of Greenlawn 
Cemetery, Tiffin, Ohio, on the highest spot and in one of the most 
beautiful locations in the burying ground, ever facing the rising 
sun. Only a’ few steps away stands the monument that marks the 
grave of Dr. Herman Rust, for many years an associate of Dr. 
Good in the Heidelberg Theological Seminary. Dr. Good’s monu- 
ment is a shaft about one foot square and nearly seven feet high, 
- supported by a threefold pedestal. The base is seventeen inches 
high and nine feet square; the second stone twelve and one-half 
inches high and five feet six inches square; the third stone twenty- 
six inches high and three feet four inches square. The total height 
of the monument, therefore, is eleven feet and 7 inches. The third 
stone of the pedestal bears the following inscription: Resurgam. 
Rev. J. H. Good, D.D. Born Nov. 22, 1822. Elected Prof. of Math- 
ematics in the Projected College at Tiffin, O. in 1850. Prof. 
Dogmatic and Practical Theology 1868. President Emeritus Theo. 
Sem. Oct. 1887. Died Jan. 25, 1888, aged 65 y’rs, 3 mo’s and 3 d. 
GOOD. 
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